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PREFACE TO TE^E SECOND EDITION. 

In a series of books such as the English Citizen it 
iS; I think, best to suppress the individuality of the 
author as much as possible ; and beyond saying that 
this edition of this book is the same as the former, 
with some verbal alterations, and an appendix bring- 
ing nlown the subject to the present date, I should 
not hate thought it worth while to write a formal 
preface. But I cannot lose the opportunity of 
ackncjwledging, with due thanks, the even more tlian 
usual German thoA)ughness with which Dr. Aschrott, 
in his late German book on the Poor Law, has ap- 
propriated this book of inine^ — treating it, in short, 
as a kind of German Hinterland ; and of assuring 
him in all seriousness that so far as I have helped 
him to expound the mysteries of English Poor Law 
to his countrymen I am quite content. Perhaps, 
however, the case is a little altered%.when his book 
is translated baiSt Into English with a preface by 
no less a person than TProfessor Henry Sidgwick, 
containing the stereotyped intimation that an urgent 
(English) need has been supplied in a remarkably 
thorough of (German) work. However^ I shall 
not retaliate further than by a delicious illustration 
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of tlie dangers that await — let ns cjill it — unlicensed 
appropriation. On p. 77 I quote from Sir E. Head 
tlie story of the parish (derj^ wlio tli recite ned to tight 
tlie oyerseer if he did not ])ay him for ritiging the 
bell at paupers' funerals; and f)n p. 1J 4 I point* 
out that tlie clerk, i.c. of the (inardiarts, Ims n su- 
premacy much greater tliau is usually held by similar 
ollicers.’' Dr. Aschrott combines his information '' 
with the folhxwing disasHons result (j). 33); 'An 
many instances the clerk was the chief or even the 
sole actor. In answer to a question why certain 
improper expmuliture had heeii incnrixid, an overs(ier 
stated, ‘ Wliy, sir, the clerk is a dreadful man, and 
always threatens to figlit me whenever f want to 
sto]) such a cliargc.’ And if the clerk's physical 
powa:irs were not marally exercised in this •fasliioic 
knowledge and ediuaition often made him master of 
tlui situation.” To tire British uiinA the id<;a of a 
respe(Ta,ble coiinlTy solicitor lighfing an overseer is 
good ; better far is the idea, of our familiar old friend, 
the parish clerk, Ireiiig, by virtue of superidr know- 
ledge, master of the situation. Well, after all, 1 
ara but a country clergyman, ancl — perha])s he is. 
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To provide for us in onr necessities is not in the power ol Goveni* 
ment. It woiilcl be a vain presumption in statesmen to think 
they can do it. The people maintain them, and not they the 
people. It is in the power of Government to prevent ranch evil 
it can do veiy little ]>ositive good in this, or perhaps in aiuTliiiig 
else. It is not only so of the State and statesman^ bat of all 
the classes and descriptions of the rich ; they are the pensioners 
of the poor, and are maintainod by their Superfluity. They 
are under an absolute, hereditary, and^ndefeasible dependence 
on tliosG who labour, and are miscalled the poor.*’ — jEumund 
Buukr. 
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CHAPTER I 

POOR LAW [‘RINCJIMJCS. 

liEOATi provision for the relief of the «lest itute is not, like 
othei* national institutions, — for iostance, Parliament, 
conrtsof jusUee, or astanding army, — a ]dain and necessary 
paj*t of civilised social organisation, requiring no cx|»lana- 
tioji and needing rio defence. On tlie contiary, such provi- 
sion \yould sc(miat first sight artificial and even uniiatnral, 
for it* establishes a stare of things in which i^ersons are 
not obliged, unless they (drooso, to provide tlicmselvcs 
with tlie means of subsistence; w1tj 1<) those wiio work for 
their own living are corapelled, whether tJiey lilvo it or 
not, to maintain those who will not or cannot support 
thei/fSielvcs. Hence it is always fourl^l necessary, in troat-j 
ing of this subj(ict,*to be^in by showing wliy tliere ought 
to be and in point of fac*t mns^ be a Poor Law before we 
can discuss profitably what Poor I/aws oughts to bo, or de- 
scribe wbat they hav e been. W c have, theref ore, no choice 
but to reader’s attention to the reasons that have 

impelHid civilized societies to provide for the relief of 
iS n 
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2 THE POOR LAW. 

(lestitution at tiie public cost, iu order tRat he may the 
better iindei'stand the past history and present arrange- 
ments of the Poor La\r in his o\\% couritr}^ * 

Even the word ^‘poor'^ requires expLination,* It is 
use(l to doscrilje two dilFcrcnt, though allied, classes of 
persons, — first, tliose who are actually destitute ; second, 
those who would lie destitute but.ifor that manual labour 
wliicli (Constitutes tlicij* ‘‘pr(q)crty,^’ and is the chief source 
of the wealtli of inaTikin(l This is what Burke alludes 
to in the motto prefixed to this book, when he s]>eaks 
of the labouring class as being “miscalled the poor.” 
Elsewhere the same writer, who never touched upon any 
vsubject that he did not adorn with wise thought and 
noble feeling, and who lias done far more than any other 
man to define and fix the principles of the English Con- 
stitution, exclaims, “We have heard many plans for the 
relief of tlie labouring poor. I'his puling jargon is not 
as innocent as it is foolish. Hitherto tl:io name of |foor 
(in the sense in which it is used to excite compassion) 

has not Ixcen used for tliose wdio can but for tliose who 

« 

cannot labour — for the sick and infirm, for orphan infancy, 
for languishing and decrepit age ; buk when we affect to 
pity, as ])oor, tliose wlio must labour or the world cannot 
exist, we are trifling with the condition of mankind. . . , 
I do not call a healthy young man, cheerful in his mind 

■and vigorous in Ins arms, — I cannot call sucli a" man 

. . *. * 

poor ; I cannot pity my kind a^i a kind, merely because 
they are men. . . — {Third Lkkr on a Eegidde Peace), 

The sam€ distinction is drawn in the Eeport of the 
Comruissiqners in 1834 (page 227); but, rather unfortun- 
ateiy, the word “poor” is there used in th6 sjtvsc which 
Burke deprecated. Thus “the state of a person unable 
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to la])our, or unable to obtain in return for his labour 
tlie means of subsistence’' is called “Indiinuice/’ and 
“ rovCTty is used to describe “ the state of one who, in 
order to obtain a mere subsistence, is forced to have re- 
course to labour.” In the J^dirihurr/h Emm for July 
1836, the practical evils that resulted from tliis ambiguity 
in the use of tlie wor(f “ poor ” are very forcibly pointed 
out, and the practical conclusion tluis summed up: — ‘‘In- 
digence may be provided for, mendicity may be extir- 
pated, but all attejnpts to extirpate poverty can have no 
i 'fleets l)ut had. ones.” Li the present treatise, therefore, 
the word will not 1)0 used ; bnt words such as indigence?, 
destitution, and the like, wiU he applied to one class, and 
the other will he described by the mon? fitting title of 
laboiybig or working |)eople. 

There is another popular misapprehension, which, 
though exposed nearly fifty ycai\s ago, still does some- 
thing more thaiinlinger on, even in quarters where more 
accurate information might he looked for. Noticing the 
results of the investigation into foreign systems of Poor 
Law made in 1834, the Quarterly Review writes, “We 
believe that the ^3neral impression, till very lately, has 
been that England stands alone among nations in the 
provision which her laws have made against destitution. 
Certi^inly those who questioned the ijolicy of this institu- 
tion have continuity inveighed against it a.s one of an 
extraordinary and unexampled nature ; while its advo- 
cates have appeared to shrink from supporting their 
vic^vs, as they might have done, by a reference to the 
fact thatj^^ pnndple has long since been adopted %y all really 
cmlizejj^ cohmunitmE Although this investigation was 
repeated upon a most extensive scale in 1874, and its 
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results embodied in a volume which is the authority for 
all statements eonconiiMg foreign Poor Laws contained in 
thiwS treatise, it is very doiil>tful v/hcther tiio |n:jl)lic mind 
is at all disabused of the mistake. The existence of 
paiiperisin in England is still V(ny fro(]uoutly set down 
to some national [)ecnliarity, whether for evil or good, 
according to tlie taste of the wri1^:r, such as our system 
of laud laws, or our su])eriority in the virtue of social 
henevohvnce. No doubt, in tlie English lk>or l .aw, as in 
other national institutions, there are some very sti’ongly 
dehned characteristics, most of which, it may 1)0 here 
said, rtidoiind to our credit as compared witli other coun- 
tries rather tluin the reverse. But the fact is that in a, II 
civilized countries the same kind of difficulties concerning 
the support of the imligcnt have been eucouutcrcd, the 
same sort of remedies been tried, and the same experi- 
eiices, mostly of a juiinful and disajrpointiAg cliaractcr, 
been gone througli. Two or three fack? in proof of Ibis 
may be adduced. Belgium has been called uyjon good 
authority the “classic land of Pauperism.’’ In France 
the immediate I'esult of the Ee volution of 1789 was 
to substitute for the system of puVffie benevolence then 
existing a system of support founded upon legal rights, 
which, how^ever, only lasted four or five years. Holland 
has tried the latest ijud perhaps the most advanced experi- 
ment in Poor Law legislation no loijgevr ago than 1870, 
Finally, there are elaborate sysjeins of poor relief in the 
United States, with the result that in the typical State of 
Massachusetts the amount of pauperism in proportion 
to populai^-ion was recently calculated at considerably 
more than one half of that existing in EngtaiSf* ^ 

^ See reports coiuminueated to the Local Govennneiit Board in 
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WIial, ilioif is the ‘‘]>riin‘ij>le that makes the iristitu- 
tioii of ik) 0 ]‘ Laws a nceessary pai'l. of social organisation 1 
Out of inari^^ answers iuivii been given to tliis i|ucs- 
tioii tl)s?re are two whicli, though, inadetjualej liave ])layc<l 
so important a part in tlie liistor.yi/f Poor I.aw, and haA o 
givim rise to so much inter(‘sting discussion, iliat tliey 
cannot be passed ovei' iji silence. They may be called 
tlie scntim(.uita.l ” ami “ utilitarian ” reasons respectively: 
tlie first, that all men have a natiira,! light to the means 
of existence ; the second, that society is compelled, in the 
interests of its own s(‘lf-preser\'atiou, to ta'lvo some care 
of destitute, persons. Loth tfiesc propositions are, in a 
certain sense, true, thougii not so as to answer the ques- 
tion before us. 

The first or sentimental reason is expressed in such 
phrases as the following : The right of every peaceful 

a.m.l ol,)cdieHt member of society to the means o.[ sul.isis- 
teitcc;’’ or, ‘Mt^is an admittial iiuixim of social ])olity 
that tlic first charge on land must always bo the mainte- 
nance of the people reared nponit. This is the [}rinci}>le 
of tlie English J.T)or Law” (Nicholls’s Jftdon/ of the root 
Laa:^ vol. i. p. 2). , 1.dii3 last opinion is very commonly 
held and positively aliirrned, hut to (estimate its true 
value we liave hut to rcmemlicr that no man fi’om the 
moment of his birth can enforci^ any claim to any 
“riglits” except grhat some one or other, or society^ 
itself, chooses to allow 1dm ; and, again, that if we start 
from the rights of individuals, it is impossible to draw a 
lino between tilings which arc and tliiiigs \tliich are not 
“ natural ” rights. But it is more to the n^mrpose to 

1875, jjit^rofaee by ]\lr, Doylo, and special reports !is to Holland 
and the United States by Mr Seiidall and Mr. ilenley respectively. 
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point out that this so-callcd right has been pereTiiptorily 
denied, and tJie deiiial oven erected into a maxim of 
State policy. Thus it has bcTai said, ^‘^.rhere ivS no 
danger of whicli foreign legislation ” (the allusion *is more 
tjspecially to France) “appears to be more apprehensive 
than tlic recognition of any right of working men to be 
relieved, or even to have work ^ound for them when 
destitute. Tiioy are relieved, but always with the reser- 
vation that such aid is given not of rigid but of charity” 
(Doyle, p. G). And M. Thiers has further laid down the 
principle “ that \vlien the virtue of charity ceases to be 
private, and becomes collective, it is essential that it 
should preserve its character of a virtue, — that is to say, 
that it should remain voluntary and spontaueous ; for 
otlierwise it would cease to be a virtue, and would 
become a dangerous compulsion.” On the other hand, 
the necessity of some [vrovisiou for lelicf offindigence is 
so manifest tliat one Fnmch ininistei;, enunciated Uic 
proposition “that no one has a right to [mblic relief, but 
that the bestowal of such relief is a duty iticumljept on 
the State.” This, wdiich the antlior of tlie report calls a 
somewhat “ illogical statement of the rase,” nevertheless 
approximates, as Ave sliall sec, closely to the true prin- 
ciple of Poor Laws . — {lUport of ilw Relief of the Poor in 
France, by E. Lee Hamilton, p. 13G,) 

* It may be inter(isting to note the^dijferent positions 
whicli various nations have taken up in respect of the 
“right” to maintenance. Siveclen in 1870, Denmark in 
] 866, re-eiiaAting a law of 1683, and Prussia in 1871, 
have exproi^isly conferred upon all destitute persons the 
right to such relief as is necessary. Hoirain^^in 1870 
framed a new Poor Law, in which it was expressly laid 
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down that “no j)erson has a right to rcilef, and t!»at tin*, 
car'c of the poor ivS a moral mjt a civil duty ; that the 
cxeiciso of *li:irit-y should }>o relegated to the ('liurch or 
to ])rivate chanty ; hut that where tliesc agencies do not 
exist It may become nircessary for the State to intervene 
in tlio inter.‘tsts of public f lecency a.nd order,” which is only 
arriving at tlie saiuc foint by a dilTerent way. Francci 
ill I79‘J fonnally declarerl that the relief r>f the desti 
tute was a national debt., hut retrace*! her steps (ive yeais 
later from exporionce .of the (wils entailed,- a measiire 
which included ilolgium also. England, followed in this 
by tlio TJnitetl States, occupies an inicnm.idiate and, it 
would seem, more intelligible position. .Nothing is said 
about the rights of per>sons to receive relief, but the duty 
is i:ast upv>n localities to see that no person perishes for 
want of the HK'ans of existence. Tlicro is, therefore, no 
right that fan l)C (uiforced !)y legal process; but liOrd 
Clf5ef-dnsti(ie (.l^.hburTi laid it down that tliero oiighl to 
bo some remed)* if a destitute person is refusod. relief, 
eithej;* by indictment, or, ])referably, 1)y niandannis ((den, 
Poor Law Orders^ |). 02). Tlie same rule ap])ears to 
obtain in Austrir. ami sonic German Stat(.^s, an appeal 
Ixnng allowed to a higlier authority than the pailsli in 
at least one State (Eaden). .It may be adduced as a 
curious proof how practically the igost extreme ihoories 
end in the sanr§ results, that in Holland, until the yeai^ 
1854, liability to repayment of relief might be enforced 
against charitable institutions, the point having been 
decided against them in several mvStaiiccs. *“~(Seiidall, p. 
20 .) 

ThelrSniri truth is, that theories whicli start from the 
rights or status of individuals lead us at last nowhere in 
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detemimiiig the principles upon w hich .societies umst and 
ought to a<d.. We liave only to push t.]ie tlieoiy to its 
oxtrenie liioif..s and so(i what wo should conic to. Thus 
an Kiiglishinan might very fairly urge tliat the want of 
any recognised title to I'elief wajuld, under certain cii- 
cuiiistances. pio<luco a Kovolution, and that, as a matter 
of fact, the l^'reiich devolution htrgidy caused by the 
existence of indigence driven to dt^sjmir 1)}^ the hopeless- 
ness of relief. And a Froncliniaii niight, with equal 
justice, r(dort that the bestowal of a legal right to relief 
rvould, under certain circunistance.s, lead to practicarl 
Communism, u.s it had done in hhigland at the time of 
the Poor Law' Reform of 1834. 

The .st'cond oj’ ntiliiarian principle has been stated in 
its iialced and somewhat revolting common seiifc as 
follows ; — “ W^benever, for the purposes of Government, 
we arrive, in any state of society at a clas.s fib niiscralile 
as to bo in rvaiit of the common necessaries of life, a new 
princi})le comes into action. The iisnaJ re.straints, which 
arc sufficient for the rvellTcd, aixj often useless in olieck- 
iiig the rlemands of Iningi*y stomachs. Bence . . . it 
may be expedient, in a Tucrely cconorrkcal point of view', 
to siqiply gratiii toil, sly (lie wants of even able-bodied 
persons, if it can bo done Avithout creating crowals of 
additional afiplicantSy’’ — (Babbage, Frmciples of Tcm^ioiiy 
quoted by Nicholls.) , * 

Now t/his statement contains •'two undimiable and inn 

4 . 

portant truths. Tt declares that tlie good of tlie com- 
munity, and i?ot the rights of individuals, is the legitimate 
cause of legi^l provision for destitution, and it regard 
to the fact that in all countries Poor Law legisl?atio|i ha.s 
been devised to meet certain plain and growing evils that 
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were cridangeniig the social fal^ric. Its error is tluit it 
ovei'looks these Tiioral or Iniriiiuiitarian considerations 
w}ii(;h^are just as necessary to tlie well-being of society 
as mat(*rial or ecoiioinical conditions, and wliich would 
coiri|)cl the establishment of a system, of )Statc l eliof even 
could it l)e shown tl)at a.s a matter t)f policy or of economy 
no such I'clief was needed. And by sc,paratirtg off tin; 
indigent (dass from tlio rest of society, it lays itself op(‘n 
to the retort that Poor Laws, so far from being capal.)lc 
of being defended on gronnds of general expediency, 
liave always been instituted in the selfish intortists of 
privileged classes. Tlie opinion i.s attrjbiite<l to Mr. 
Nassau Senior that they “originated in igiK)rancf 3 , sel- 
fisliness, and pride, and in an attempt substantially to 
restore the exjming system of vslavory.” Others have 
expressed tlie same idea by ascribing Poor Laws to the 
survival of* 'Feudalism — tluit is, to the })olicy which 
separates the lalionririg classes from owiiorsliip of tin; 
land. And finally, the expediency of State relief in the 
inter^jsts of the working people themselves is tlius scii 
ously clialieuged l)y so eminent an authority as Mr. 
Mai thus “ 1 fe#l persuaded that if j.N:>or Law.s had 
never existed in this country, though tlurre might luiwe 
lieen a few more instances of very severe distress, the 
ag^egate mass of happiness among tlie common people 
would have be^iii^inuch greater than at present.’' He* 
ascribes their “ tendenc;j to depress tlie condition of the 
'poor"’ to four causes,'— “the impulse theiy give to the 
increase of population without increasing the supply of 
food,” the consumption of food in workhoiBes by non- 
workers, the artificial rise in the price of provisions, 
togetlier with the lowering of the price of labour, so that 
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‘‘they impoverish the cla-ss of people whose only posstvs- 
sion is tlioir labour,'' and “may be said to (lAaite tlie. 
poor wlioia they maintain.’’ * 

'riiis brief surv(.^y of the curiously difforent points ol 
view iVom ^vldch the provision of State relief lias heen 
regarded Iw leading antlioritJes will enable Iho luader to 
compare the various oj^inions that have heen lield respect- 
ing it, and also to appreh(;nd the general ]»rincipIo which, 
as being common to all theories concerning it, may bo as- 
signed as the actual cause of Toor liaw legislation. For all 
are agreed, wliatcveu' may he the reason they gi ve for their 
conclusion, that iiuligence must ho rtdieved by some one 
or other, and at the cost of tlu; coinTriuriity, by whatever 
name wo clioose to call the process by win’ch tlie I'olic.d 
is conveyed. This law or fact wo may expi'css in the 
following tei’ms : — That every m-ieiy upvn wvnvmy at a 
miam skuje of civilization finds it posHmiy nemsary for its 
own sake, — that is to say ^ for the saiisfadm^^ own h andin- 
ity^ and for the dne perforwAime of the purposes for which 
societies exist, •-■~4o promde that no perso7i, no 7miiteT whg;t has 
heen his life, or what 7nay he iha consequences, shall perish for 
want of (he hare necessaries of exhten-cx.* Even if history 
did not make it plain to us, as we .shall see wIacii we 
come to treat of the origin of Poor Law in England, that 
this was the simple piattcr of fact principle which gave 
*rise to tJie institution of State relief^ a ;vcry slight con- 
sideration of what is involved ki the idea of a society 
would teach us that, in the higher and more delicate types 
of social orgAnization, wdxat we might call the moral life 
of the conjiiumity is incompatible with the spectacle of 
unrelieved indigence connived at by the com^otSable and 
prosperous classes. It is precisely the “few more cases 
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of very sovore (IJsfrcss,” tlie possi]>i}iiy of which Mn 
Malthas adniits, that people feel must be deali- with soaic- 
how, and that so as t 5 give a reasofiMl.>](t ecrt,;tirii y tliat 
there Vill be nothing to shock our natara,! feelings of 
humanity and kindness. Mow' can imai enjoy life with 
the knowledge tliat their iiciglihours aie starving? Or 
how’’ can a State call wpon its citizens to liglit for their 
country, or to tax themselves for such objei^ts as govei'ri 
ment, justice, ndigioii, if all those, wliich aixi th.e moral 
glory of mankind, do not avail to prevent other citizens 
from dying in the agonies of cold ami hinigi.'r ? Of nations, 
as of men, it may 1,)0 truly said, that if they have not 
charity they are notliing. 

The actual condition of things out of wdiich this 
feeding of humanity struggled into existence was the 
ernbarrassiiient men hdt in punishing (with friglitful 
[icnalties) A'^igrancy and mendic-aiK'y, or (wcri crime itself, 
wHhout aifordiixg vsoruo assurance that the bodily wants 
whicli drive persons to these courses were not altogetlier 
unprovided for at the pidilic cost. Moreover, as the 
social conscioiico liecanie more matui-e, there arose a dim 
and indistinct feejing that pauperism and crime Avere due 
to i 111 Kiri tcii exmditions of moral and physical evil, for 
which paujicrs and criminals Averc in no sense res|)onsiblc, 
but which had to a large extent grjrvn out of tlic sellish 
neglect or raischi(^vous ignorance of the nation itself in^ 
previous ag(?s. Wiio, f^r instance, that has ever realised 
the injuries which the* labouring classes luum endured 
from State interference wdth their wa)rk ^ind w'ages, or 
from State non-interference with their dwellings and 
surrouncfwigs, could, wdth any peace of conscience, le<avo 
those unhappy persons upon whom the curse has fallen 
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to perish in want, disease, or ignoraneo? The thing is 
impossibhi, and because it. was found t<» he impossible, 
therefore, — a|>art from all tlioorics and iMd<'p(UHlently of 
all results, — tlie ])Libiic relief of destitution, togetlicr with 
laws for its administration, biuaiiue a rcc.ognised part of 
the duti<:?s undertaken by civilized States. 

This reference to the natural opmatiou of lunuaiiity, 
as a thinff due from socktj/ In Us own sr/f respeef is to h(i 
fiiuud virtual]}' in all the reasons Avhich legislators or 
writers ha\'e assigned as being l:he principle of Toor Law 
administration in tiieir res])ective countries.’ We shall, 
however, cont.en.t ourselves with adducing tlie authority 
of iMr. d, S. Mill, whose account of tlie matter is in 
agreeuicnt with w'luit has lieen stated above, a,nd will 
])robably, from its directness and siinplicity, comniond 
itself to the reader a.s a satisfactory statement of the facts 
of the case “ Apart from any metaphysical considera- 
tions rcsjHicting the foundation of moralj^ or of the social 
union, it will lie admitted to be riglit tliat liuman beings 
slionld liel}) one another, ami the more so in projH.v'tion 
to tin? urgency of the need ; and none needs lielp so 
urgently as one who is starving. The claim to hel]), 
therefore, created liy <lestitution is one of the strongest 
which «;.an exist, and tlierc is prknd facie the amplest 
reason for making th|^ relief of so extreme an cxigem^' as 
Certain to those who require it as by^aiiy arrangements 
of society it can be made.” — (FoUt Economic v. xi. 13). 

It is worth while to observe liow the various theories 
mentioned attove fall into their jiropcr place when once 
wo have a*[>]ain matter of fact principle to ^o upon. 

^ Jt is very clearly stated as the “ jairiciple ” of poor r(iicf i« 
tho report from Massachusetts. — Heuley’s ilcpo^t, p. 78. 
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Take, for instaTicOj the; question of ‘‘riglits.” Every 
destitute person lias a riglit to relief, not because liis 
“stiitiis,” /.*. bis iTiiserable condition, gives liirn a title to 
it (wliicli is an obsolete idea suitable otdy to primitive 
stages of social growtii), but because tlie Stafe lias made 
for its own purposes a coutract to stand between its 
citizens and death by>starvation ; for, as it has been well 
said, every (loverumcnt enactment securing relief to the 
indigent is of the nature of a conipaet between the State 
and each of its members. And for prac.tical pui'poscs, 
either by legal relief or organised charity, this right is 
conferred by every (dvilizcd society. 

Once more, this principle enable.s ns to dra.w a clear 
line betwciui State relief and piivate cliarity, d.bo 
motive of tlie fonnev is primarily and chielly the welfare, 
0!*, at any rate, the resolution of the giver; wliereas 
charity cci?ses to be charity if the giver ]mt.s his own 
edmfort or interests before the ne('.ds of the recipient. 
Hence tliere can be no such tiling as legal (vharity, and, 
iiieliinclioly as the assertion may sound, it neverthe- 
less follows tliat although, of course, all iiumao beings 
ought to act hntnanely towards each other, ye.t we are 
not to look, in a system of State relief, for moral graces 
such as gratitude from the recipient, or liberality from 
thg official giver who dispenses ^ther peoiile’s money. 
“ Free charity indeed,” exclaimed a blunt Dutchman, irf 
a parliamentary debato^ “ with my neighbour’s hand in 
my pocket !” This distinction may turn out in the future 
to be of much importance in mapping* out the two 
provinces of legal relief and voluntary charily. 

We shall see, Avhcri wo come to deal with it, how 
far the history of Poor Laws in England Ixains out tlie 
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opinion already alluded to, that they were due neithei' to 
hunianity nor genuine utilitarian ifc5tu, but to the interests 
of niere class solfisliness. At present it inay*bo sufficient 
to observe that the true staterueut of the case would 
seem to be tliat tJie selfishness of the uppcrr (‘.lasses took 
advantages of the growing spirit of hurnanity, and made 
a kind of tacit bargain, vrith it, whereby, uptni condition 
tliat localities ])rovided for the relief of the “ irn].)Otent/’ 
they were autliori7,ed to reduce the abledaidied labourer 
to a state of praidical slavery, under the plea of setting 
him to work. But we have little doulit that the Report 
of the Committee of tlic House of Commons in 1817 , — 
viz. “the principle of a compulsory provision for the 
im])()tent, and for setting to work the ahlobodicd, origin- 
ated in motives of i\i(i pnred humanity,” — contains, with 
the omission of the word “ purest,” a true description of 
the origin of Poor l<aw^s in England. At Kny rale the 
motive of humanity, let it have been e’\ier so small, h*as 
long survived the interests of selfishness, and may be 
assigned as tlie decisive reason why Poor I^aws Jiave 
continued to exist long after they could, with any plausi- 
bility, be describied as instruments designed to oppress 
or enslave tlie labouring classes. 

Seeing, then, that societies cannot allow any of their 
members to perisli fre^rn preventible causes, the first jiid 
%iain object of Poor Law legislation is^^dginly to provide 
a certain maintenance for all indigeiib persons,--that is, 
those who, from any cause whatever, have come to such 
a condition aif that, without liclp, they would die of want 
But then, as»Mr. IVlill goes on to point out, in all cases 
of helping there are two sets of consequences to be^ con- 
sidered,— the consequences of the assistance itself, and 
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the consequences of relying on it, ‘‘The former are 
generally benelicial, but. fclie latter for tlio most ])art 
injiii‘ioiis.'’ •This, imloeiil, is a very mild statcnient of the 
evils Miicl!, as a matter of history, lia\'o arisen from 
rclyij^g upon tlie certainty of relief, v.'hcth.<‘r by public 
law or private cliarby. We shall cudcavoiir to give some 
faint idea of tLeni wium we come to deal witii tlii', old 
English. Poor Law, under which they I'ose to a heiglit 
!.inpr‘eccdcnled, perhaps, except in B(dgiiim. .At j)iescnt 
wo mcr(>ly indicate tb.{.> chief sources from which they 
flow, althougli in trutli they an; so subtle, so intricaito, 
and. so mixefl, tliat it is ditUcuIt to describe. iJiem gene- 
rally, much more to arrange them under heads. 

(1.) The knowdedge that the necessaries of life can be 
had for the asking naturally iinluces rmiu who are not 
really destitute to throw themselves upon tlie State for 
aid. Hence State relief inevitably promotes idleness, 
wkli its kindred A'icxjs. 

(2.) The same lenowdedge induces men to look for* 
w^ard to being supported by State relief whenever the 
time shall coino that they are really destitute ; wdience 
comes dependence, witli all the faults that follow in its 
train. 

(3.) The same knowledge quenches the natural senti- 
ment of the human heart tow'ards relatives or friends, 
th^caro of w diom is thrown off upon th(3 law^ in place of 
those to w'hom. rt properly belongs. Hence inhumanity 
and sellislmcss. • 

(4.) The provision of State relief, especially if the true 
principles of social or political economy are. not under- 
stood, lejJjJ.'^to interference with the natural course of 
trade* and employment, besides benefiting particular 
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interests or localities (generally those who least need it) 
at tlie expense of poorer or weaker neighbours. 

If, tlien, the iirst great object* of Poor LaV legislation 
be tlie provision of relief for the destitute, we nlay pro- 
perly de.scrib(? the second object as the preventio}! of the 
evils and abuses that flow from the first. And in j)oint 
of fact the history of Poor Laws*dowu.i to recent times, 
is one long Tuelancholy record of admitted and repeated 
failures to deal with evils tluit recur witli monotonous 
persistency, or break out in new forms, or evade the 
best meant schemes for putting them down. Naturally 
(mough a mere policy of repression was first attempted, 
and by dc^grees a second principle, wliich may be almost 
called the cliarter of Poor Ijaw reform, was arrived at, 
and is now in theory everywhere admitted, though still 
in practice too often sinned against. We take the 
desciiption of it from the singularly able report on the 
further amend mont of the Poor I^aw jn 1839 by I;ir. 
Lefevre, Sir George Nicholls, and Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, to wliich we would gladly refer the reader for 
full information on the theory and pra(:tice of [>oor 
relief, but tlmt it is imfortunately oi^) of print. They 
say (p. 4b):-- 

“ The fundamental principle with respect to the legal 
relief of the poor that the condition of the pauper 
» ought to be. on the whole, less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer. The equity and expediency of 
this pnnci}>ie are equally obvioii's. Unless the condition 
of the pauper is, on the whole, less eligible than that of 
the independent labourer, the law destroy. s the strongest 
motives to good conduct, steady industry,* jjf evidence, 
and frugality among the labouring classes, and induces 
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persons, by idleness oi’ iiuposture, to llirrov themselves 
upon tlie poor rates for sup[>ort. Bub if rlie in(,]ep)endoiir, 
labourer s(;e?. that a rcT:inTmic(‘. to the }>oor rates will, 
while iE protects him against destitution, place him in a 
less eligilrle position tlmn tliat. whi(!h he can attaiii to by 
his own industry, lie is left to the uridisturlrcd inlluonco 
of all tliose niotives wkioh prompt nianlvind to cxertiou, 
foriithought, aud self-denial. On tlie other hand, tlie 
paupcir lias no just ground for coni|>laint if at the same 
time tliat his physical wants are amply [irovided for, his 
condition siioiild lx; less eligible than that of tlie poorest 
class of those wlio contribute to his sujipoi tv” 

In the last clause the two fimdamentai principles of 
Poor l-jaws are brought 1-ogether, ie. riilief for the desti- 
tute, but so as that their condition shall ho worse tiiaii 
it tiiey liad taken jiains to suppoi'^t tliemseJ ves. There 
is, however,* a third, and, though subsidiary, hardly 
less? iiuportanb iibject at which legislation has aimed 
with but scanty results in dilibrenb countries. Partly 
because there arc deteriorating eirects upon tln.^ class 
which cannot be altogether met by measures directed 
against abuses by individuals, partly bec-ause wlxm oin:e 
tlie State has iiiterfercii between men and the natural 
consequences of their own behaviour, it cannot helii 
beiii^ drawn into further measures yn their behxlf, there 
emerges anothei; i^q’ect, whicli .may be descrilied as th('. 
prevention of the paupciising clfects of State relief by 
measures calculated to raise the condition of the working 
classes. Thus the description of the objects of legal 
provision for the support of the poor in Misssachusetts 

is as “This intervention is generally limited 

to the relief of absolute necessity to save life or pro- 
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vent (liscase and snUering. But mddentalJy it aims at 
improving the condition of the [)oor, by teaching and 
training the young for work and self-depcndenco, by 
inculcating morality and promoting industry, cl(?anlinoss, 
and temperance/^ — (Mr. Henley’s Keport, p. 78.) 

We liave thu.s, tlrcn, arrived at the tliroo main objects 
whicli Poor Taiws are framed to, cany out, and round 
whicli all their various institutions and provisions can ])0 
arranged, 'rin^so are — 

(L) I o ‘lief measurcB to support the iudigont. 

(2.) Itoprossive measnrc.s to put down, ami 
(3.) Bciucdial measures to prev(uit, tlic abiiscs :u\d 
e\'iis wliicli are sure to be engcndere<l by a syst(un of 
State relief. By wliat means men have iittenpitcd to 
attain e:i(;h of these three objects will be detailed in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER 11. 


POOH LAW INSTITUTIONS. 


Wf. propose in tliis cliaptcn* to ernimoratc^, with such 
briol’ (loscriptioij. iuid coiii}):ii'i.soii as .is possibh^, tlio 
various institutions, onactineTitKS, a,ml. arrangements wliich 
Poor liaws haAm called into existence. By way of giving 
as c](ni]’ and com|)rchcnsivc a. view as th(3 nature of tlio 
siibje?*t alloAvs, wc shall classify them under the fcdluw - 
ing six hoadf, : - 


f. The .Antiiojities bv whom "3 
. 11 . The Funds from which ! 

I 

III. The Pei’sons to whom j 

IV. The Methods l)y whicli J 
y. Repressive Measures. 

VI. Remedial Mcaisures. 


r<.;liof is administered. 


Tlie ai»ove classification does nob pretend to any 
scit^lbific accuracy, which, to say truth, would be an 
almost iiupossible undert^iking : thus the “ House is at 
once a .method of relief *^nd a repressive measure. But 
the reader will, we trust, he enalilcd to tompare the 
various foims Avhicli poor relief luis a.ssumed in dillcr- 
ent c()untri^.», and to discern from wliat states of society 
or monies of thinking they have grown u}). 
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Attempts have been made to classify Poor Laws 
according to the systems that obtain in various nations, 
but with a success so doubtful that it do^s not seem 
worth while to fat^igue the memory of the reaJler by 
adding another to the list. It must be, however, under- 
stood, that there will meet ns at every t-urn a plairi, 
broad distinction i>etween the Teutonic or Scandinavian 
and Protestant nations of the north, and the Latin and 
Catholic nations of the south. This makes it all the 
more to be regretted that there is no av^irilublo infonna." 
tioii about the present state of things in Switzerland, 
except a brief account, as far back as l8o4, of the 
Canton of Berne, where things appear to have l)een as 
bad as they were in England at tliat time, and from much 
the same causes. — (Mr. Morier’s Boport. See Qiiartmiy 
Review for December 1835, wdiicli contains a brief sum- 
mary of the Reports from foreign countries.)* 

As our ol>ject is to gain a general idc^a of what Poor 
Law has been and has done, before ontcring into the 
details of Englisli legislation, we shall allude t(] the 
latter as little as possible in this chapter, reserving it 
for fuller treatment hereafter. , 

I. The Authoritm hy whom poor relief is adminis- 
tered . — As the way yi which the various authorities — 
•local {i.e. parochial, or comjmnial), municipal, provincial, 
and central — came to be conceriv-d in the administration 
c»f Poor Law, is a matter of historical growth, we may 
divide the hi^ory roughly into three periods ; that before 
the Heformfttion, that between the Ecforination and the 
French Eevolution, and lastly, the ninety yeaVi that have 
elapsed since that event In the first period there was 
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virtually no Poor Tiaw at all, only a scT’i(^s of enactments, 
horrible in their revolting severity against pauperism, 
especially ii? the form of vagrancy; and anotlier series, if 
possihb, more detesl.ahle, against the riglits of free labour. 
Ihrt the indigent Jiiid miserable wuro loft to tlio care of 
the (Jlmrcli, wliicli, it must be confessed, was ricli cmougli 
and powerful enough^ to niake it certain that relief in 
sonic shape would be forthcoTuing to those who needed it. 
Tile monasteries allbrded food a.nd shelter to the ineiuli- 
cant, and. something like out-relief to the destitute 
inliabitants of the districts in whicJi they were placed. 
There was also a claim upon lords of tlic m.‘i;nor for the 
maintomince of their dependants, a state of tilings Avhicj! 
survived in .Russia until the year 186 1 Something, too, 
was done by trade guilds towards tlie support of their 
own •members, traces of which, — as for instance in the 
case of the iondon. compani(?s, — still remain. But for a 
genuine survival of mcdimval arrangements we must 
look to the IVirkish empire, in Avhich (Mahomet having 
exhorted ids |)co].)lo to show kindness to tlio jioor, not to 
oppress tlie orjiiian nor repulse the beggar) poor relief 
is still expressly ^as>sociated Avith religious institutions. 
The mosques have been endoAved witli large funds for 
ecelesiasticiid and charitalile purposes, one portion of 
which was sot aside by Suleiman the Magnificent for the 
support of institutions such as Poor T.jaws provide else- < 
where, including, however, baths and fountains. And 
the Greeks, at any rat5 in Constantinople, provide for 
the Wyants of their own people in a somewhat similar 
way, by committees of five leading meml^rs selected 
from the»f5ongregatiou of each parish church at an 
aunuJl vestry meeting. 
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At the Eeformation it became evident that the 
nations which had accepted the change in religion, coidd 
no longer, for a variety of reasoifs, of whicli 'tlie splitting 
up into sects and tlie confiscation of (diurcli propeily may 
be assigned as the chief, depend upon the Church for the 
adequate administration of relief. This was duo not so 
much, to the mere dissolution 0 / the inouastei'ios, as 
Adam Smith puts it, })ut to the alterc<l relations betwc(m 
Cinircli and State ; and especially to the (ionception of a 
National Olinrcli, which made it natural for the State to 
prescribe, or itself to undertake, functions and duties 
hitherto a|.)propriated to the Church, regtirdcd as an 
independent body. A curioas and convincing proof of 
this is to bo found in tlie fact that in Sweden, wlicrc 
the connection Itetween Church, and State has always 
been, of the closest, the “first State law wdiich laid the 
foundation of poor relief was the Church, ordinance of 
1571.” It is possible, moreover, tliat t;he special form 
which Poor I^aw legislation every^vlujro adopted, namely, 
the parochial or comninnal, was determined by a revival 
of the old principle of local government, of wldcli the 
village community was the primitive t};ne, being regarded 
as a self-contained society capable of making fit j)rovision 
for the wants of its own members, Howevair this may 
be, there sprang up cvorwliere, during the earlier ])art of 
this second period, the simplest form of^Poor Laws, which 
consisted in a command fi'om thyp State that each parish 
Bliould in some way or other maintain its own poor, and 
should appoint “ overseers ” to discharge the duty thus 
legally imposed upon it. At Hamburg, so early as 1529, 
directions were published for the guidance bi the over- 
seers ; “ to visit the houses in their respective districts 
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ODce every month, in order to make thomsel vcf; acquainted 
with the circumstances of the poor ; to provide employ- 
ment for th<).se Avho wtf‘c aide to work;; to IotkI money' 
withoipt- interest to t.liose who were lioncst, and could 
with a little assistance maintain an independent posi- 
tion ; and lastly, to grant permammt relief to tlui dis- 
abled and sick.”^ It would 1)0 <liffi(uilt, with all our 
experience, to give a better account of tlui s])int wltich 
onglit to jn’cside over the administration of j)oor relief 
than tills ; and we may add, a similar sj)ii;it may be 
(though moj‘c faintly) discerned in Jkiglisli legislation 
during the reigns of the Tndor kings, previous to the 
delinite estaldislinient of poor relief in IGOl. Two 
years later, in 1531, the Emperor, Chailes V., directed 
collections to he made in all places throughout the 
Netlferlands for tlio settled poor— the idlers and rogues 
to be set t^i vvoi-k, poor wa)meii and children jirovidod 
for ; tlio latter j)ut to school, and afterwards placed out 
ill service or in trade." A law of the German Empire, 
in 1577, compelled parishes “to siqiport their own |)Oor, 
send away str'aiigers, aiid provide accommodation for the 
sick.” And to take an instamai from Scainiinavian 
nations, tlic ‘‘fundamental code” of 'Dcnniaik, dated 
10(S3, formally asserted the right of needy persons to 
receive public assistance. 

^riius tiicrc was established all over nortlicrn Europe i 

^ Tlic re^rtuices throiiglufut this chnptor .'ire, except wlien indi- 
cated, to the Reports on Poor I^aws in foreign countries, piihlislicd 
in 1875. As tliey can ea.sily be found under eack .s<^pa.rate 
it has not been thoiiglit worth wliilo to enciimber our pages with 
special refe-rences. • 

" Quarte^tij lleceinbor 1835, wliich also quotes iVoui tlie 

Capiti^laries of Cdiavieinagnc. “ Sues quajqiie civitas alito i)aupere.s/ 
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an artless tlioroiiglily well- moan iiig .systeTii of ]X)or 
relief, according to wlricL oacli Jocality was expected 
to make proAOsiou for tln^ tlireo «aiaiii classes of paupers, 
the yagrant, the impotent, and the able-bodied* out of 
work, using upon the wliole its own discretion in 
furblierance of this end, snliject to certain enactments 
wdiicli were more of the nature of sugg(istions tha;n of 
positive obligation. 8om(>thing of this still lingers on iii 
tlie Maltic I’rovinces of the Kussiari Empire, with tlie 
parish comniitUHa parish wardens, the power to set iuen 
to work, and (wiiat was added afterwards) inagisterial or 
police coTitro]. 

Meanw]dle,ln .southern I’airopc, dining thesaTiic period, 
except tliat in France purely ecxdesiastical inanagernent 
of charities had been to some (‘xtent combined witli State 
supervision, things went on much as they had done before 
until the French Revolution. Then, and at <^acli succeed- 
ing revolutiontny outbi'eak, attempts were made to jn- 
augurate a system of national compulsory i*elief under the 
influence of the socialistic spirit; but the struggle ended 
in the establi slim out of a form of poor relief that* inay 
be describ(‘d avS organized cliadty with each local com* 
rnune for the area of administration. Perhaps the 
most) impressive and final aigument against legal or State 
relief was the spectacle of the abuses Avhich a coiitinuanco 
^ of bad legislation hail introduced into all tlie coimtfies 
where Poor Ijaws luid taken root. T(f the Committee of 
the iS-ational A-ssembly our Poor La^v seemed, and with 
justice, to bo^tho “plague spot of England.’’ But then 
the French Revolution itself gave the imimlse to that 
series of reforming movements all over Europe which 
has lasted till the present time, and produced remarkably 
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similar effects in varions countries. Tin's is our tliird ov 
reforniiTig period, during whicL. Poor .[.aws, among otlier 
institutions, Imve heen c^'ery where made tlie subject of 
careful iaquiry and sweeping clianges, especially in respect 
of the authorities to w'hom their adininistration has been 
commit, ted. Whence has arisen iha state of things now' 
existing, which we will pro(*eed brieiiy to sketch, taking 
the authorities in the oi*ler of parochial (or comnuirjal), 
provincial, c(mtr:il, and municipal 

B( 3 fore doing so one- preliminary distinction must he 
drawTi that reiicets little credit upon our national reputa 
tion for common sense. Otlu'-r countries foiiml ready 
made to tlieir hands a living and useful system of local 
government upon winch they could and did graft tlic 
administration of poor redief. In Fmgland alone t-he 
himiilititing truth must he confessed that no such system 
was to be foiyid, and that wliatevcr local goverriinent we 
posf^ess a,b tliis moment Inis to a groat extcTit grown nj) 
out of our J.^oor Law legislation. Thus the Locid Govern- 
ment Eoa.rd of to-day is merely the old Poor I iaw Com- 
missiem of 183-4, with new duties attaclicd to it. The 
Guardians of Unions have by very slow^ degrees come to 
have other tlian Poor Law functions intrusted to them ; 
while, as though to emphasise our most characteristic 
defects, the rate b}’ which moneys (in rural parishes) arc 
raisii for all local purposes is still called the Poor Rate. 
What a curious cfiapter in the history of legislation dc>es 
this one small fact point back to ! 

(1.) The Parish or Comimane is all over* Europe re~ 
cognivSed as the unit of Poor Law administratipii, though 
luider very different conditions. In Norway alone, wheix; 
a plaii*of very niiniite subdivision prevails, do the local 
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aufcliorities appear to be in any way independent of the 
parish ; they consist of special coininissioiis, with the 
clergyman at tlieir liead in vilfcigos, and a niagistratc in 
towns. The abuses, however, were such tliat 'iii I860 
the power of levying speci;il ratios was tnken froni them 
and given to tlu* parish, to whicli they are now viitnally 
res])Onsibie. In most countries the Coinmunal Board is 
also the primary i.^oor laiw antliority ; this is the case in 
Sweden, [.)eiimark, Ihaissia, lloiland, Bavaria, Austria, 
and also in Italy and ]*o)*tnga.l, where llielr duties in re- 
spe,ct of poor relief are of a very minor character. But 
this arrangement is niodilied l>y tiie fa,ct tlmt in all the 
more important cases the Commnnal Boai’d is empowered 
and expected to elect special committees, partly out of 
tlioir own ruimbcr, partly such of the leading inhabitants 
as are most fit to bo truste<i with tJie work, {ind aVIio, as 
in Prassi a, arc compelled to serve under penalty. In 
France, althougli the commune is still th(i administrative 
area, the separation of J’oor Law duties from the com- 
mune goes a stop further, “ for the Tjegislature has sepa- 
rated tlie management of the funds destined for ttio pf>or 
from that of the mnnicipal finances ; and the interests 
of the ])Oor are confided to other hands tlian tlioso wlrich 
undertake the general interests of the coinmune.” After 
much contention, it was settled in 1872 to continue the 
[)lan of two separate (unpaid) commissions in each tlom- 
mnne : one to su|)crinterid tlic^indoor relief of hospitals, 
asylums, and almshouses, tlie ’other to direct the local 
Board of o«trrelief {Btireau tie bwnfammce)^ which every 
commune ^ at liberty to establish, though until recently 
two- thirds of the whole country appear tf)*he without 
them, their place in some cases being supplietl by a 
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liunil)ler 1)ut yiniilar institution called the Bwcmi de 
GhdriU. These committees are, however, still connected 
witli the comwmnal aut]i?)riti(^.s, who a}.i|:)oint tw(> mojn- 
hers, together with the mayor as cx officio chairman. 
Tile remaining inemhers are nominated hy veiy various 
authorities, such as the Trefe(‘t, the Coui’t of Appeal, 
the Chamber of Conimerce, tlu^ Bislioj) of the Diocesi', 
tlie Prosliyterian Council, and the dewisli Consistory. 
Wlicn appoijite.d, tliey appear to be pracliciilly inde- 
pendent of tlic Commune, tliough not of other higher 
authorities. 

TIic same system olitains in Belgium, but the CVun 
mimes elect all the members of the coinmittees and in- 
spect their accounts, and thereby exercise a mncli liirgcr 
control In Saxony, on the otlier hand (wliich presents 
j)crha[).^ an instance of the most careful and elaborate 
Poor [aiw icfnslation to he found out of England), wc 
hava the op[)osit 0 extreme of an almost comjilete s(‘.para- 
tion of the Parochial from the Poor Law autliorities. 
The plan there is, tliat the ‘‘Hoad Boroughs’’ of tlie 
villages (themselves nominated by the. Government) 
shall constitute a Poor Law ]>oard, composed of tlu' 
“inliahitants of the district who are conspicuous ])y tlicir 
intelligence, their cxpcnence, the active interest tlie^y 
show in all matters of public utility^ and the conlideiu'C 
they* enjoy among their fellow -citizens.” It is further 
prescribed that landownexs, clergymen, sclioolmasters, 
presidents of private chaHtable institutions, and physi- 
cians, should he always invited to join the Committees, 
and that sucli officials as the Head Boroughs themselves, 
judges, and i^fustees of charitable foundations, should be 
mcmbels ex offido. 



The eTri[)loyTY)ent of assistant otlicers seems generality 
left to the discretion of the> local authorities, who do not, 
as far as can be vstam, rely irhich upcni paid help. In 
France^ the duties of r(;lieving oflicers,— -besides, of course, 
the work of iu door-relief, — is largely jYerfonned by mem- 
bers of female religions orders, who, it is said, discharge 
the various tasks of supervision, inquiry, and furnishing 
reports, with much devotion and intelligence. They 
receive safari ('.s for their work, hi New York State, 
incredible as it may sound, the overseers were — perhaps 
are — paid a fee for eacli pauper relieved. It is onl}’ 
necessary to add that in most countries of Northern 
Ikirope tliere exists a power of forming Unions of small 
parishes for such objects as the establishment of work- 
houses, or the suppression of mendicity, and, on th(! 
other liand, of dividing large districts and placirlg tlieui 
under local suh-cbnimittecis. It does mxt very clearly 
a[)pcai how far these powers are uivucd upon, but prob- 
ably not to so great an extent a.s to interfere with com- 
munal autliority or rcsponsilnlity. 

(2.) The duties of pi-ovincial authorities, are, as miglit 
he supposed, of the slightest We may notice, however, 
that in some jdaccs they exercise a control over the 
accounts; that [e.g. in I’nissiJi, whore there are thirty- 
six provincial Unions) they relieve those who cannot be 
made chargeable to any special Commune ; that^they 
sometimes decide disputes between Voor Boards, especi- 
ally in resspect of ^'settlement',” and that in France the 
establishmtnts for abandoned children and lunatics are 
departmental and not communal, as also is the Correc- 
tional Workhouse or Depot de Mendidt6,*^li\i% depart- 
ment may also, in case of necessity, subsi(fise the 
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coniiriiina-l treaKiiry, and the budget of all charitalde 
establistiineuts is submitted to the Prefect. 

(3.) There “is no specM department of the Central 
Goverunftmt charged with the duty of managing the 
administration of poor relief, except in Swedem, wliicli 
framed its laws upon the English model, and where it is 
said the working people^ used to demand out-relief be- 
cause they had been told it was given in England. 
There W'c find a (Jetitral Board a,nil an oflicer called his 
Majesty’s Governor, Elsewhere the State does little but 
exercise such general control as a Minister of Interior 
can always bring to bear upon local or provincial autho- 
rities. Soinetimes the Sl;.ate, as in Prussia, distriljutes a 
small sum of money on its own account, generally to the 
widows and orphans of soldiers, sometimes in aid of local 
UnioiLs! In Prance all establi.slunents for indoor- relief 
are under State supervision, and are, of c(.)ursc, lialile to 
be i>itCT’fered witlr by zealous luinistcrs. But as a, rule 
that which (jonstitutes the special (Excellence of the 
English system, — control l)y a (MUitral aiiiiiority, aide to 
impart soTnethiug of scientific exactncs.s into tlie adminis- 
tration of relief,-- is^ not .sought for in foreign countries, 
unless it be to some extent in the United States, where 
there are Central Boards, who examine and pass accounts, 
can admit and transfer paupers to tl^e various charitable 
institutions, and igossess certain “advisory” powers. 
But it is impossibio to giv§ any adequate idea of so very 
complicated a system that wliich prevails in the 
United States. * 

(4.) In respect of large cities every other ^nation ex- 
cept our owt has understood — first, that thciy require a 
dificreiA organization from that wliich answers in rural 
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or siuo.ll ])laccs ; sccoiidly, that emancipation from the 
control of the Town Council mu.st lead to administrative 
weakness. Iloncc there is :nt> such thing as separate 
Hoards of Guardians in largo towns, except oticc more 
in America, tlmngh in many places the plan has been 
ado[)tcd of estaljlishing a Board, of Eolief tliab “ should 
have its root in tlie inunicipalitA% and yet act independ- 
ently of it.” At Hamburg, indeed, wliich is the parent 
of this system, the General Board for tlie Eeli(rf of tlie 
iV>or is only connected Avith the Town Council by having 
representatives from it, and being presided over by a 
burgomaster. In Lei[>/jg llic “Hirectorium” is autlvorized 
l)y the Council to admini.stei* relief, and is liable to con- 
trol, or even disTni.ssa], by superior authority ; in otlier 
t'es})ect3 it chooses its own officers and modes of carrying 
on its work. f.n Pa.ris (and Lyons) there is a*s])ecial 
administration, Avitli twenty districts for an tdoor- relief, 
oacli with a council held at the Quairie^ the mayor Ixiing 
president, and the Avhole subject to the Prefect of the 
Seine. It is, however, irnpos.sible to enter more fully 
into details, though, when Ave come to speak of modes of 
investigation, Ave shall have to recur to th(3 very interest- 
ing and A'aluable experiments that are being carried on 
in some Geriuaii cities. Snflice it to say tliat Committees 
or Boards, connected more or les.s closely Avith the 
mmii(;ipalities, are overyAvlicro the rule. * 

IL The Fumh from vMdi* relief is adminisferecl — 
Those ma}i» be classified m.s follows: — (a) Bates ; (h) 
special Tgxos ; (c) Communal Pro|.)erty; (d) Endow- 
ments; (t;) Charitable Offerings; (/) Ee|>ayiT/qknt recoAuu’ed 
from paupers or their friends. Tlie.se form the fevenuo 
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of t-he Coiiimiiiies, aiul wo iriay complete the list hy 
adding (g) Subsidies from the revenue of tlie State?, and 
(Ji) of tlie Department. Betting aside our own country, 
where the funds are raised entirely by local rates, and 
America, w^li(?re they are paid by aj)propriations out of 
the general i:axati(jn of the towns and of the States, the 
invariable rule is that the necessary funds are provided 
by the Commune from one or more of tlie al)ovc-uamcd 
sources (with subsidies fi'om the State), and ar(; rmuh; 
ov(?r to the Commnnal Conrmitl;ee or Tour Hoard to 
wliich the administration of relief is ontrust(?d. That 
IS to say, the ordinary cornmnnal rovenuo does not (witli 
the f>ossib](? exception of D(?nniark) defray the cost of 
|)oor relief, w'hicli is ]:)rovided for by .s[>ccial j)ortions 
of the ci)jnmiinal resources that liave heon eitlier l)y 
law or* private gifts appropriated to the relief of desti- 
tution. t 

We shall select as an example of the various sources 
from \vhi(‘ii communal poor funds are coiumonl)' derived 
the case of Saxony, whicli includes all the more import- 
ant ones, and may therefore give the reader a fair idua 
of tire state of tliin.<^s that prevails general! They art? 
no less than fifteen in number, and may be supplemented 
by rates if reijuired. 

Casual Kcccipts. — (1.) Collections at wedding>s and 
otheT Chnrcb ordinances. 

(2.) Taxes levfell. wherever there is a (duinge in the 
ownership of property. • 

(,‘l) Legacies and donations. « 

(4.) Duties upon inheritances, 

(5.) Moii^y collected in boxes at post-offices, inns, 
etc, etc? 
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(6.) Taxes paid for public performances, exhibitions, 
i!tc, etc. 

(7.) Fines apf^ropriated by Ihw foj’ poon relief. 

Regular Ecceipts. — (8.) Collections made at diurches, 
and gifts from Olmrcli property. 

(9.) Contri])utioiis from the revenues of commuTiities. 

(10.) Voluntary lioiise to house collections, or, in lieu 
of tins, rates, \vh(^rever they have been declared pernia- 
rioit by the Poor Law Board. 

(11.) Contributions of private clubs. 

Other Receipts belonging to the Poor liaw Fund 
itself, — (12), Interest and rent of i>ropcity. 

(13.) Paupers’ work 

(14.) Repayments l)y [)aiipers wlio have subsecpiently 
prospered. 

(15.) Property left by paupers who have died, in 
j)ublic hospitals. »• 

IJoM' far in riu’al districts these .sources of income 
recpiirc to be supplemented by the communal treasury it 
is impossible to say ; but if Hamburg, Berlin, and J^dber- 
feld may ])e taken as fair specimons of the stat ;0 of things 
in German towns, tlie supplementary grant far exceeds 
the original revenue. Thus at Hamburg in 1870 the 
l)rivate revenue was £25,783, and the grant from the 
public treasury ^vas^ £60,453. At Berlin the grant in 
aid was nearly five times the amount of the Poor Fiind, 
£136,807 to £28,650, and of this latter £8684 was 
recovered from paupers or theif' relations. At Elberfeld 
the two twre more nearly equal, though the grant 
from the ijfuinicipal funds was still the larger, £7424 to 
£5901. % 

We shall now select a few other characterfstic or 
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i]n[K)rtant sources of revenue tiiat -ii-r! ina<1(‘ use of in 
other countries, 

[n Sweden i»]jc (.‘Dnnnufto levies a s))ecial lax on inann- 
factiirers*w]io have drawn, together a lai-g<i vowking ])0[)U- 
la-tion, and it also receiva^s coin})en.sation from the Stat(^ 
foj- relief granted to soldiei's, sailors, and lalxan’ors in 
juiblic einpho'. Norway levies a tax (coiinnnnal) on 
cards, sjm'its, and been Sweden, again, exacls a roll 
Tax upon, ovtuy male over cigliL'cn t(.) tlie anionnt of 
O^d. per aiinnin, and upon cvoit hnnale to the amoiini: 
of o|d. Saxo ( JolMn-g ap|>ropviates iiie ])]‘o{its of a, 
gyninasiiiin. ].jeSpKig sends ro)ind si'laseription collectors 
armed Avith powers that I'ceall tlie old joke*, ‘‘Tlicre is no 
conipidsion, only yon must,'’' fi)r it is '^^vinAw.ii that t hose 
who deny themsehes or refust^ to coutrilmte arc? liable 
to be silinniomal and taxedT Austria conhscates part of 
the pro[)erty *:if Uatlrolic clergy imm who die intestate. 
rton¥) d(Uiian(ls a contribution fr-om lunvdy created 
(airdinahs. Bavaria insists that workmen (in.i})loyed out 
of tlieir own connnnno shall pay to a sick fund, ami 
compels employers to malce some ])ro vision for tbeir 
Avork-peoplc, generality by contrilniting to a benefit club. 
Charities in France derive l;)cnetits from ])uriahgrouiids, 
tlioatres, ])awnsliops (so also in Italy), and lotteries. 
The Cxrcok Coinraittecs make a goyd thing out of tiro 
saletrf candles ; while, to crown the list, a single caged 
nightingale is said to pay live thalers a year to tlicvpoor 
fund at Elbcrfeld. * 

In llolland, Ave may add, the sources of f.ublic relief 
are almost entirely charitable, and it is only aflin* rigorous 
investigation,4]iat the law allows sul)sidies to be made 
to the \%rious cliari table institutions to A^dlicli the relie v- 
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ijig of tlie (l(‘stituto is forniall^^ made over, and which 
are all more or less subject to municipal control. But 
evcui so the tendency to rely upon ])ublic, nioney seems 
exceedingly strong, as indeed is sure to 1)0 fclie case. 
Thus, in 1871, out of a total expenditure of £897,139, 
32 per cent (£287,011) was provided from tlio public 
revenue, of wliich £203,247 went to subsidise the 
charities. * 

'Tlio evidence finni Franco points to a similar conchi- 
sion. ddierc tlic enstomary nmnicij[>al subsidy wanes in 
amount from more than one-lialf in the departnu^nt of 
the Seiiie (Baris) to somewhat more than one sixth in 
the pj'ovinces. If to this we add the fact that the State 
or tlic Department maintain certain institutions for indoor- 
nvlief (in France the State maintains seven in whole or 
in part, one of them being an asylum for tlie' blind, 
founded in 1260 by St Louis), we sliall [|pprcciatc the 
force of the remarks made in the report from. BelgiiiT^ : — 
In theory the relief of the poor is essentially a com- 
munal duty, and should cost nobhiug to the proviuco or 
tlie State. In practice, however, both these bodii^s arc 
obliged to assume some share of the burden.” So that 
the distinction between legal and* cl uiri table relief, as 
practised in England a.nd France respectively, becomes 
comparatively unimportant. Both systems have indeed 
their one strong point. In England the wholesomo*rule 
(too |QU(jh of late departed from) tHa*l localities shouhl 
defray the cost of their own ^poor relief tends to keep 
l)aupcrism down. In France (and elsewhere) the organiza- 
tion and si^pcrvision of charity prevents a thousand evils. 

HI. Thise to tvJwm relief is admmukred. — Th^. causes 
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a)i(l coDditions of indigence are every wluire the same, and 
produce t.ii(3 same classes of pauperised persons. These 
iKJcd not, tiiereforo, he st^parately treated, but we siiall 
attempt to give a general view of all the various kinds of 
persons to whom the riaine Pauper has been or may be 
correotly a[)[>lied. 

'riiere i.s a broad distinction made by nature itsetf 
botween the impotent and tlic able-bodied. The first 
imiy bo divided into two (da.'^.ses : those who have never 
lia<l the chance of inoviding for thems(dYCS, and those 
wlio have Iwd the cliance and neglccte<I to use it. Tlio 
second also may l)e divided into those wlio are (presum- 
ahly) willing to get their own livijig, but arc prevented 
by adverse circumstances, and those who notoriously 
decline to work. Hence we have these four classes : — 

Firsts The impotent who suffer from no fault of their 
own, among whom may bo included (a) the constitu- 
tionally infirm, the blind ; (b) imbeciles of different 
kinds ; (c) fatherless children, wlicther orphans, deserted, 
or bastards, 

Second, The impotent who might have done better for 
themselves by the exercise of virtue and forethought. 
These iricludo (d) the aged ; {e) the permanently sick 
(i.d who have become so more or less early in life); 
(/) lying-in women (unmarried). ^ 

ffiirdly, The able-bodied who, as being settled in one 
place, and having some ostensible means of gaining a 
living, are nevertheless oiil of work. Under tliis head 
may be included paupers (//) from lack of eifiployment, 
(h) from temporary illness, (i) from insufficient wages to 
support tlie fiflnilies dependent on them. 

Fourdily^ The able-bodied who notoriously prefer idle 
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ness to work, Jirid who may be divided into (/) mendi- 
cants ajid (Jc) vagrants. 

To these eleven classt^s \vc may add a. Mrelfth, namely 
— (/) Widows with families, whom, though ‘hdjlfLbodied’' 
themselves, they cannot neverldreless 1)0 expected to 
maintain, even with full employment. form every- 

wdiei’e tire reci]n.ents of poor relief called paupers, ami a 
mere glairce at the list will serve to show how varied are 
the problems which Itoor laiw administration is expected 
to gi'applc with, and ]n.>w likely it is tliat mistakes sliould 
ho maihi. 


IV. The Mdhods by which rcJicf is a/hnimslmd.— 
Tliese once more are the .same in all places, and are too 
familiar to need (ixplanation. They are divided iut.o two 
kinds, corresponding broadly with tire two classes of 
impotent and able-bodied, as above described ; that is to 
say, indoor-relief as generally eniploye^l for the former, 
and out -relief for the latter, — vagTaiits, however, being 
exceptionally dealt with. Of those we may also enn- 
merato twelve principal ones, as follows : — 

Indoor-relief, comprising (a) poorhouses (this general 
term includes almshouses and w'orkhouscs, wliiclr practi- 
cally are not distingnisbable) ; (&) hospitals ; (c) asylums ; 
(d) schools, including reformatories ; (e) vagrant wards. 

Out-rclief, comprising (/) gifts of^money ; (y) gifts in 
kind; (h) giving of employnient; (?') apprenticing of 
children ; (/) medical attendance ; (/.;) burial. 

To thes5 may be added, as something that partakes 
of the natere of both out and indoor relief, and is per- 
haps older than either, the curious plan oi; (1) boarding 
out whicli still survives in some })laces. Of this (tlic rest 
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Rpealx for tlienisclves) ti ]>rIof explanation may not be 
iniiiiteTCSting, cHpecially as wo sliall come vi])on some 
trace of it in ilie “ jvounlfsmaTi” of tlu^ old Englis]] I’oor 
l.aw. I«fc was found (a;>n\a‘]ii<mt in ejiily times, :uid in 
thinly- popidated agricnltnral districts, to lodge the 
pari])ers out, — that is, to place them with lioiiseholders in 
rotation, to be fed and sheltered, d'lvis custom, whicli 
was once ^yidely extend(Td, a;nd still lingers on in })arts of 
Austria aud Bw('den, is in full operation in Norway alone, 
where it is called the ''lia^gd.’' In 1832 very minute 
regulations weic issued to prevent abuses, tiie siiperin- 
teiidcut of the ];egd being required to rc})ort improper 
conduct on citlun* side, and have the parties fined or 
imprisoned. Tlio peasants to tliis day uphold tlie s}'stem, 
l.)oiicviiig that it ta,kes no more to feed an extra guest, 
and tlfat to receive him keeps alive the feeling of volun- 
tary b(.*nevol«iice. But the farmers, wiio avo iial)le to 
hav^3 whole farnilies quartered upon thmu for irdief, 
cither in their own houses or at the paupers’ home, malcc 
many ooniplaints of indolent and inipcrtiiicnt guests. 

iTie reader will not expect any account of tlic multi’ 
tudinous varieties of optiration by which the ahove- 
meutioned (12) inetfiods are applical to the relief of the 
(12) classes of indigent ),)crsoiis covered by the name 
[uiuper : there is the less occasion for this, inasnmeh as, 
compared witli tlie general rescmblaiKic, the dinercnccs 
are but supcrlicial. Practically, whetber by State-guar- 
anteed support, or by organized and subsidised charity, 
or by a mere abundance of voluntary bcneviflence (as in 
Italy and Portugal), there arc established all < 4 ver I'hirope 
local autlio^iHies to whom the pauper can apply in cx' 
pectatifiii of receiviiig that sort of relief which is deemed 
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Kiiita]>le to lii.s case, and wbicli, we strongly suspect,, 
(liflnrs very little indeed in different countries. On the 
other ha nd, tlie absence of tho*se two niaiiv ])oints of the 
English system, central control and the v orldihiise test, 
does certainly produce some results which it is well 
worth our while to point out. 

h'irst, we inay notice that there is a unaidmous com- 
plaint on the pai t of all English inquirers that foreign 
countries fall far below our own in the important parti- 
cular of obtaining trustworthy statistics ; Sweden, wliich 
possesses a central Department, being tlie only exception. 
Thus, of Franco it is said that ‘‘statistics arc collected 
somewhat irregularly;” of Belgium, that “there are no 
published Poor Law retunisfor the wliolo Idngdom sin(*o 
1858;” of ITiissia, that “the absence of statistical ire 
fomation in a country where social siil)jccts are so closely 
studied is attributed to the fact that each commune 
would start from a more or less different basis of* the 
United States, “that a sound basis for calcniating the 
comparative amount of pauperism in England and 
America is altogether wanting,” Massachusetts, however, 
forming a partial exceptioa 

From tlio absence of local control it follows that tlio 
communal authorities, —that is, the Poor Law Board, which 
represents them, — ppssess a discretion as to the adminis- 
tration of relief far beyond that enjoyed by an Englisli 
Board of Guardians. The State contents itself with, at 
most, laying down certain principles, and then leaving it 
to the Poor^Ijaw Boards to c^arry them out in their own 
way ; even» in Sweden the Poor Law Boards determine 
independently the manner of relief, which '"cnay, accord- 
ing to the law, “ vary with the peculiarities of the dis- 
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tricL” In Saxony “ the State interferes c/nly in cases 
of necessity.” Genera].]}^ speaking, the rule is tJiat the 
State insists wpon tlic cotiunnne providing relief for the 
(lestitutTi., defines who the destitute are, ajid then leavCsS 
it to the discT'ction of tlio local autliorities. Of tliis rale 
the Prussian law of 1871 may serve as an cx;:xinple : - - 
“Every (lerinan has, in case of distress, the right to 
demand of Ids commune a roof, the absolute necessaries 
of life, medical attendance in case of illness, and in case 
of death a suitable burial. Itelief may 1)0 granted cither 
by admission into a poorhonsc or hospital, or ]>y allotting 
work proportioned to the strength of the pauper, either 
in such an institution or out of it.” 

The conditions of indoor- relief are also in some rc- 
spcjcts ditlhrcnt from what tiicy are in England, owing 
to tlie absence of the Workhonse Test. In foreign 
countries tlso functions of an English workhouse are 
diwded between^ almshouses where relief i.s administered, 
and correctional lionses where repression is carried on to 
an extent unknown amongst ourselves. '’Ihc.so last belong 
to our next division, and will be montionetl hereafter, 
As to tlic alm.shouses, the inmates are much the .same as 
in an English workhouse, namely, the aged, infirm, and 
sick ; the number of children, it is to bo hoped, i.s grow- 
ing less. I3ut, as the poorhouse is not n,sed as a test of 
want, the need of repre.s.sive discipline is not felt ; and 
the natural sentiments of compassion towards the kind 
of persons who occupy if? tend to make it a tolerably easy 
and even indulgent place of re.sulenc(;. CoiRiplaints upon 
this head are constant. Thus, to take tw^o distances, the 
workhous(;%*iji Copenhagen was said some ten years ago 
to be^an example of all that such an institution should 
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not l>e. ]>raii<]y to tlio arijoiiiit of GOOD quarts, and 
tobac(*o to tlio aiiiouni of 1000 dollars, were sold every 
year to the iiurintcs, of wlioin in iVsGT ab<*ut half absconded 
Avilh property belonging to the house. At Elbeiaeld tlie 
Ijoorhouse, though not very well arranged, is occujued 
i)y a contcid-ed set of inmates, who are well feal and clad, 
and enjoy their freedom, — those wlio cafi work going out 
1:)}' day to do it, and receiving for’ their own use whatever 
they earn abov(5 the cost of theij‘ maintenanca “In 
sliort” (as the report says) ‘‘an old Elberfcld ]);iaper 
smoking his etornal ])ipe in the da^'^-roo.m of the }>oor- 
liou.se may well feel that Vie has got a comfortalilc a,sylum 
for the close of his days.'’ We may notice tliat tlie rdms- 
house or asyluru for tlie aged and infirm, is an important 
institution in Aiiierh.ia, where also it was liable to many 
of the worst aliuscs of the old Englisli poorhouse*; but 
these liave lieen of late years reformed l)y*sendi.ng the 
ablo-])odied paupers, tramps, and others, wlio used* to 
tlirong to them in winter or when suHering from disease, 
to houses of correction. In America tlio ada|)tation of 
1 muses to tlic diilerciit classes of paupers seems excel- 
lently done. 

It iiui.y be mentioned liere that the practice of exact- 
ing from indoor paupers rciminerative labour cither at 
their own trades or at some occupation suitable to their 
capacity, still prevails on the Continent, — at any rate 
among the northern nations. Public opinion in .Erighind 
lias (icaiiy pronounced this to an economi tad and also 
a l^>or Law ifiistakc. P>ut tliis general rule does not apply 
to task-worJj done at houses of correction. 

As to out-relief in foreign countries, it wo^ld seem to 
be, as might be expected, upon the Avhole much* more 
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CM])rici()us and unequal, iniieli more imsatisfactoxy, ami, 
ill proportion to its amount, more pan [)C rising, tliaii in 
Euglaiid, wl:i(?ic in trntlf tlim’c is not mncli to lioast ol. 
It iskivpl down certainly iiiFrancc, and probably (‘lsf3w]iere, 
by tlio fact that it is iimitod not by tlie extent of dost itn ■ 
lion to be relievod, but by tlie amount of tbe funds vvbb:h 
the autliorities have to spend But then this leads to a 
system of small tempormy doles that pauperise witliout re- 
lieving. Then again, the Bnroaiis are said to lie t oo nmne- 
rolls and badly arranged. Then again, tlierc are the usual 
complaints that the administration of relief is coniided to 
overseers, often small s]ioplv(! 0 ])cr*s, who hai'o no time to 
obtain the neeessary information, and, being afraid of in- 
cuiTing odium, ‘‘fall into habits of blind and wholesale 
benevolence.'’ And lastly, tlicre is a growing coiuiction 
that in every case the amount of pauperism depends not 
upon the circumstances of the w'orking lilasses, but upon 
tlui fa(‘ility ivitlj whicli liolp may ])v, obtaineil. I'lic 
crucial instauiai is Belgium, where the coniniirnos pos- 
sessed of tlie iargc'st cliaritable resources liave the most 
paupers, and Luxemliourg, with next to no roveiuios, has 
also next to no pauperism. 

It may serve to illustrate the confusion and micm*- 
tainty still prevalent upon, this subject, tliat in America 
the State of New York, on tiic onq^hand (tauglit by the 
disastrous results^ of ijuiiscrinmiato charity), in 1870 re- 
solved to make no appropriation of funds for out-relief, 
and that the State of Slassachusctts in tbe same year 
passed an Act for the express jmrpose of exfending it. 

« 

V. Jiepwsm Measures, --jW o shall take the means 
wherelTy legislators have Endeavoured to |:»revciit the 
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abuses of poor relief in tlieir chronologieal order, and 
arrange them as follows : — 

(a) Pniiishmcnt, or the simple remed}'' of earlier* times, 
now confined to vagrants, impostors, and incorrigibles. 

(h) Settlcinent, or tlie first limitation of the comiitions 
u|>on which relief was given, Le. that a pauper had ordy 
a claim for relief upon his own parish. 

(c) Compulsory maintenance, including payments by 
friends, and repayments by the pauper himself. 

Direct repression, including (d) house test ; (e) labour 
test ; ( /) correctional houses ; (g) criminal punishment ; 
and (h) investigation, tliis latter being used not only as 
a means of discovery, but as a repelling measure. These 
metliods of direct repression form the modern solution 
of the [)an])er difiiculty, and touch by far the hardest 
and most debated problems of poor relief. 

The broad distinction between the Engltsli Tnethod of 
applying repression (which, of course, we shall cons*ider 
at length in its place) and the foreign may be summed 
up in one short but important proposition. In hlngland 
every other mode of repression is much less stringent 
than elsewhere, because the workl^puse test has su])er“ 
seded them all. With ns the relieving authority can 
offer the House, whenever there is any uncertainty as to 
the reality of the ckstitution, and the result natui^ally 
follows that, liaving this fonnidable efficient weapon 
to fall back on, punitive regiijatioiis even in the case of 
“tramps” are almost unknown; settlement is becoming 
quite a simple and easy matter ; the distinction between 
relief in rtft>ney and in kind, which is much thought of 
on the Continent, is practically neglected ;*%naintenance 
by friends is not half cnnpgh insisted on; aiiddnvestiga- 
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tiori, as elsewliere understood, theio is fai* too little. 
Leaving this, however, for its proper ])lace, vre go on to 
give some account of the principle of repressive nicasiircs 
jis carried out all over the world. 

(1.) Pnnishinent was the onlj' remedy provided against 
pauperism (then known oidy under the forms of hogging, 
wlicther by mendicants or vagrants) during all those 
long centuries when punisliment was least deserved by 
tlie pauper, and might, from our present point of view, 
with much ixiore reason have been inilicted on the in- 
flictors. Pauperism was to a great extent caused, and 
certainly aggravat(id, by legislation either economically 
vicious, or else directed avowedly against tJie interests of 
the working classes in a spirit tliat can only be excused 
by the fact that it marked the period of transition from 
slavery to independence. Then it. was sought to extir- 
pate it 1')}' tucaiis that “makes this part of (Englisli) 
hi.^tory look like the history of savages in America. 
Almost all sevorities have been inflicted, except scalp- 
ing.,’^ In Ihigland, France, Spain, and the German 
iMiipire, we read the same disimd tale of whipping, 
branding, the pilloix burning the ear, crojiping the ear, 
couples chained together to clc^inso sewers, long terms 
of imjirisoiiment, and, finally, death itself, in hundreds 
eyjjry year in every country. A go**d deal of this severity 
still remains in treatment of vagrants even now. In 
France Napoleon decread that vagTancy should cease, 
but, as a French writer remarks, “ the beggars made a 
mock of him wlio made a mock at kings. ^Ic is gone — 
they remain.” (It is a tempting epigram fo say that if 
in France tfie vagrant mastered the conqueror of Icings, 
in England th$ pauper proved too much for the conqueror 
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of the coTi(]uci’or, during ^vllosc pro eniuioricc in, |)olitics 
notliing was done to abate the evil.) And, gen<n-a]ly, it 
may l>e said of all oonntries except onr own that police 
regvdations of :i character so harsh as to tend tt3 defeat 
their own pMrj)05o is the method ado[)tcd for dealing 
with heggars, tJio old. plan of sendii»g them ]>ack to tlieir 
own parishes after imprisoivment still finding favour* 
Two exceptions, liowever, arc noteworthy, in Italy 
(th(5 liistory of wliich is full of (piaint stories of heggar 
companies ami their rights and customs) the infirm even 
now, — that is, i)y a law of 1865, — receive a licenso to beg 
upon condition of ])eing civil, and not disgusting pet.'ple 
by the exhibition of tlieir sores, thereby carrying the 
Tuind liack to the old Scotch days of that prince of 
mendicants, the .King's Bedesman, Kdic (.Icliiltree by 
tiarae. And in Poland there are no restrictions *at all 
upon professional memlicancy, owing, it is* said, to the 
old S(‘lavo superstition that, it is nn^ncky to turw a 
beggar away. Docs this same superstition, it might l>o 
asked, at all acc(.airib for tlic persistenc}' with wliich 
beggars arc 3'elieved Iw ])crsons much poorer than tliom- 
selves in English country places'? 

(2.) Settlement. The meaning of this innocent-look- 
ing wo;i‘d, big ’with legal intricacies mid manifold disaster 
to the interests of t^e wairking people, is merely that 
fiaupcj’s must be relieved in the iilaco in whicli they are 
“settled,’^ or have “gained a ^settlement,’' and that if 
they are relieved in any otlief parish than their own 
they must bi? sent liack to it, and tlie expenses of their 
niaintcnanc^ charged n [ion it. TTic place of settlement 
or domicile, as it is called aliroad, is primarily the place 
H'here a man is born. .No doubt the law of settfement 
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WMS not at first intended as a means of repression. 
The jvefoniiation was mark(‘d in some i:‘es]»ects Lj a 
I'etuvn to tlie*(dd piimitrvtj notion of viihtge ;.roverniucnt, 
and it s^oems to have been tlioudit that (McIi |)arisli was 
an independent coiniminity, ca]>able of maintaining its 
own indigenis. lint as society advanced, a,nd men, 
liitlKirto chained to their own ):)ariB}ies, began to move 
a.J>ont in tiu'. world, a second p»riDcir)lo,“ -the priiiciplo, as 
il may bo called, of universal soliislmess, l>y which every 
other nation, elass, eity, or e.von village, is regarded as 
a kind of rivai, if not enemy, against which ‘‘ pr(d:cctivc” 
measures liavo to l)e taken, '—began toeome into o[)eration. 
'J'lic larger and wcaltliiia' parishes, on the one hand, the 
landowners on the otlicr, reaped, the advantagii of tluj 
labour of worlipc'opie, and then devised the. L'lW of sett].(.v 
inent as an excuse for passing them l)ack to their own 
parishes in ago or sicknes.s. In Germany tlie c\'il was 
ag?.^ravated. to t\i\ intolerable extent lyy tbe jealousies of 
the small States, and was not linally' grappled with till 
the establishment of the Gorman Eniju're soiru; ten or 
(.dever) years ago. 

But whatever its^u’igin, settloment was always prac 
tically a repressive measure. It went upon the sim])]e 
princi})le that each locality knew most about its own 
paupers, and could deal best Avitli tiiem, and it fixed the 
penalty of conliimjnent to tlic place of settlement iij^on 
the pauper’s head. Hei\ce, as less artless measures of 
repression have prevaile*!, and a sense has grown np 
that the interests of localities are aftm* all jllentical, the 
law of settlement has become far more kmient and 
simple. A^ew instances of the present state of tlic law 
may be useful.^ In France the Bureau of out-relief (or 
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out-charity as it might be called) may not relievo, except 
tlie recipient has l)een domiciled in the commune at least 
one year. In Belgium the teAn of residence was first 
one year, then four, tlum eight, and finally it A'as pro- 
pOKsed, in tlie interests of the rural communes, to diminish 
it to one. In tlic Gennan Empire, where the laws of 
the separate Stat(!s prescribed diilerent peiiods, a Federal 
law of 1870 prosc-rihed two years as sufficient to obtain 
a settlement. In SAveden a personls settlement is in the 
l^nion wlicre he was last registered for I\)ll Tax, which 
would seem practically to abolish it. But in Hollaud 
alone has settlement l)een formally dojie away, and 
the task of relief l)een “.committed to the humanity of 
the whole nation in its different localities.” But then 
Holland relies so entirely, in theory at any rate, upon the 
charities, that the al>o]ition of settlement is rcnde['ed all 
the easier. * 

On the other hand, the State of Massachuscttsi in 
1874 increased tlie already numerous ways of obtaining 
settlement (resembling what will meet us in English 
Poor Law history), with the intention of increasing the 
proportion of outdoor to indoor relief, — a curious retro- 
cession, duo, wc suspect, to the prevalence of American 
sentiment in a sphere Avhere sentiment has wrought 
infinite harm to the persons it meant to benefit, 

(3.) Maintenance by friends and repayment by the 
pauper himself form a just and obvious mode of repres- 
sion, to which recourse is had 'universally. Here once 
more we gite a few leading instances. The duty of 
jiiaintcnanci in some cases (Sweden and Denmark) does 
not extend beyond parents and children ; •fand in the 
latter country it would appear that the inaintenSuce of 
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cliiklren is confined to eighteen of age, and of parents 
to cases of disordered intellect. In France and Germany 
the duty asccjjds in the^lirect line, and is extended to 
cliildren#inda\v ; in Italy brothers and sisters are in- 
cluded, and (apparently) by local regulations in sonu^ 
places in Germany, r.y. Herlin. In Anuirica the ordin- 
ary rule of dij’eet ascent and descent prevails, but is “not 
well enforced, because of the vexation, expense, and dis- 
agreeable duty of enforcing it” (Massachusetts Keport, 
p. 8G). Ill Saxony even distant relations “may be 
inv'ited by the Poor Law Boai-d, in an appropriate 
manner, to fulfil the moral duties iucumbeut upon them 
in this rcsj)cct.” But what is the effect of tliis moral 
suasion does not a})pear. 

As to rojiayment, groat and laudable stress is laid upon 
this wholesome disci})line in many countries. Thus, in 
Sweden the .V‘.)or Law Board lias the ilglit of inast( 3 rshij;> 
ovef the paujier until he has repaid the sum expended 
on his behalf. In Denmark the pauper’s effects are 
registered, so as to prevent him pawning or selling liis 
property, and thn Commune has even some claim against 
his heir; in any case, relief is regarded as a debt to be 
paid even before renror service, should his circumstances 
improve. The same holds in Germany, whore the Com- 
mune inherits the pauper’s property, a,nd wliere con- 
siderable sums are retained as repayments. Thus the 
Commune often *come.s into possession of articles of 
furniture (sharing it with wddows and children), which 
it sometimes lends out to deserving persom. In 1870 
Berlin inherited i;437 from this source. ^ 

(4.) Direj^ repression. Even if experience had not 
settled Hhe matter, it might have been taken for cert-ain 
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that, sooner or later, the need ^vonhl arise for stronger and 
niorc direct nieasnros <)f repression whcai once an indiice- 
toent had been held out to idlcVind woithless persons to 
avail theiiisolvcs of the ])u])lic hoimty. And as a matter of 
fact nearly eveiy nation lias had occasion to reform its 
Poor Laws during the last lialLceniiiry in this direction, 
'Pliat is to say, tlnn-o has ]>een a recurrence to some sort 
of [lenal legislation, in order to chrry out the great jirin- 
ciple of n;‘pression, whiidi no one. dispuies in words, that 
the condition of tlie ]>aii[>er should be less favonrahle 
rlian that of tlie S(;lLsn[)}>orting lalionrer. The English 
solution of the prohlem, naniely, the. inijiosition of the 
Nvorkhouso test, lias found no favour with fordgii Legis- 
laturos, tlioiigh strongly recommended l>y higli aiithoriiies. 
'riie reasons are partly sentimental, [lartly moral, d’he 
first is the familiar argument tliat it is wrong to disturb 
family ties, a doctrine whiidi in France is jvtslied to the 
exti'cme of relieving the sick at lioine in preference^ to 
sondiiig tlicm. to hospitals. Upon the same ground the 
workhouse at ia'ipzig was finally closed in LSH), after 
tlie experiment liad been twice tried. The American 
argument is much the sarno, with the cry of economy 
superadded. Tints the Heston overseers declare that 
“this plan would separate families, permanently pau- 
perise them, and is a doubtful measure of humanity or 
economy, as a little relief occasionally in many case* is 
all that is required, and is not necessarily demoralising/’ 
(This last clause would seem to‘niost Finglisli authorities 
fatally erromMuis.) But these arguments do not satisfy 
the more ^xdvanced and tliorough (lerimm thinking 
which is summed up in a report on tlie ElbiU^ld system 
by T;. F, Seyflardt, printed in the Beports from^’oreign 
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covmti'ics* TIicv( 3 the “moral (Icvelopinciit. of the iiidi 
vidua)/' “\\'ho positively deteriorates iindca* the work- 
house system,* is the a-rgiTmerit relied on, the sentimental 
ai'giiineifts coming second. The Avviter <loes not appear 
to have a very jnactied knowledge of tlie working of 
the English system, for he fails to notice that as a 
matter of fact the test is so efie.ctive tha,t few persons 
who would be thought *vin)i-thy of (jut -relief, still fewer 
Avho would rictoriorato in the workhonse, ever find their 
way within its walls, --at any rate, with the intention of 
remaining tlicro for any length of time. 

But the ]>oiiit of inte/e.st is to observe how other 
countri('s have met the diihcnlty. They begiii by draw- 
ing M broad distinction betAveen ordinary disti'ess and 
destitution due to the pauper’s own fault, ami then 
proceed to visit tlie latter Avith a c<nieetional discipline 
the lilce to which is ejuite unknown amongst oarselves. 
And no doul)t, glinting that it is Avithiji t!io ])rovine.e 
and the capacity of the State to take cognisance of 
degrees of moj-td tiirpit\ide, it is refreshing to hear of 
con-cctional Avorklionscs to whicli apjdieants of Inid 
character are foi’thwiih consigned and made to Avork. 
We have idliided to these before in conmaition witli Lin? 
punishment of vagrants, hut it is by no means confined 
to tliis class of paupers. Tims in liciiin the police can 
order drunkards to^bc confined tlnu'c for any period frojii 
one day to tAVo years; so also in Sweden, Denmark, 
Bavaria, and Baden, Avhere idleness and prostitution are 
added to the list of punishable often ces ; Avhiic at Ell)er- 
fold itself imprisonment for play, di-ink, idleness, and 
even the loss *t)f ineans of support, Avas only abolished a 
few yeafs ago against the Avill of thc‘ I V>or Law adminis- 
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t.rators. In Jm.uu'c, on the contrary, tlie f)q>6ls da 
MmdkiU appear to be confined to the pniiishment of 
llie vagrants or l>eggars for wliAii they Ave»‘c established. 
Hilt the ['j]an of coiTCctional houses appears to have 
reached its great, est develo}iinent in Ainerica. In New 
Yor]<, l)y a retineinent of American hinnour, an ablc- 
l)odied person a|)[)lying for relief is obliged to endorse an 
order for ail mission to a workhouse for a definite period, 
Ihoroby MCCompliHliing the in otlier respects not very 
diflicidt taslv of ‘'committing himself,” ami, when tliere, is 
s(it to some repulsive form of laliour. And in Massa- 
('liiisctts, nmler an Act known as the Pipers and Fiddlers’ 
Act, nob merely roginns and vagabonds liut (amongst 
otlicrs) stnbboT'U cliildreu, common di'unkards, nigbt- 
wallccrs, braAvIers, persons who tl^^dr families, 

frcf] neuters of taverns and ganiiiig-honses, and ctunmon 
jiipcj’s and fiddlers, may be, iij)on convictmn, committed 
to the lioirsc of corr(?ctiou. At one time ordinaiy jraiipers 
were inmates of the same house, but there arc now 
sejiarati^ ostal ilisl j merits. 

ddiere remains the larger class of paupers, wliose 
faults, wliatover they may be, do not a, mount to pvinish- 
able crime. For these tlie only alteirnitive mode of 
icju’ession is to make things very uncomfortable for them 
by strict investigatiitm and close supervision. This is the 
secret of tlie cclel irated system in vogue at Elberfeld and 
other German cities, which the author above quoted 
expressly descrilies as a siihsfitution for the workhouse 
test. At Yiiberfeld, a town of 71,000 population, there 
arc IS overseers and 252 visitors, one overseer with 14 
visitors having cliarge over each section uito w^lrich the 
town is divided, which makes one ofiiccr to alxhit every 
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2()() inliabitants. 1'hc visiturs meet in their sectiom; 
0]iee a fortnight (ttie OYerso(;r presi»iing) to report ami 
dc(;i(lo on a])))tieati()n3 for relief, the conditions of olH.ain- 
ing u'hicli are, that the applicant (if al)le-l)odicd) should 
he out of work, slioidd be able to show that ho has tried 
to obtain it, and should ])C willing to do what work is 
found for* him. But Ixdore obtaining it he must answer 
evei’y qnostion in a “Question Paper,” wliicli really 
seems in our l^aigiisli cy(\sa kind of instnimcnt of mental 
torture. It begins (at Lci[>zig, where there is lire same 
system) with a little iionrily upon the necessity of can- 
dour, o])edieuce, and modesty, and upon the results of 
panperism to the recipient. He must give infoiTnation 
as to every (hdail of Ids life, f.g. his work, change of 
residencx^, jnoperty, furniture. He must not Iviicp a dog, 
nor go to a place of public enter tainment. Ho is 
“ con staidly, not less tlian once a fortnight, looked 
up hy tlio visitcy, and every change is noted ami re- 
ported. Ho must declare whether his family leads a 
moral and lioncst life, and “specify which nvembors do 
not.” Pile visitor is expeednd to reprimand disorderly 
coudact, to enforce cleanliness and honesty, to warn 

parents of their duties -— especially education towards 

their cldidren, and children of tlieins — cs|)ecially rever- 
ence — towards their parents. In sWort, lie must “ strive 
to exercise a healtjy^ influence over th (3 moral feelings of 
the poor.” . 

ddiere can be no doubt as to the elllciency of this 
system, of investigation as a repressive measnn'. In 1 852 
the number of paupers at Elberfeld was es^-imated at 
4000 in a population of 50,000, or about 1 in 12. In 
1873 it was I8Q3 in a population of 71,000, or about ! 
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iu 38. But it is somcwliat omiiions that, as in the case 
of our own country, ii reaction Sf;t in, ami there Avere in 
1873 800 more pau}>crs than lii 1809; the increase in 
population is, liowover, not stated for any year later than 
1869, and the growth of paiiperisni is in part set down 
to the late hViinco-flcrnitin. war. But, under any cii’cum- 
stanccs, the results are imich the sanu', as in the best 
English Unions, 


VI, Remediid Mcamres. — Upon these we do not 
propose to spiailv at length. ^Solne of tliein, siudi as 
moral supervision, i>rocnring (private) ernploynicnt, have 
been touched u[)on already, though the a])pointine:iit of 
trustees in Saxony for dnmlcards and extaavagant })or- 
sons, to prevent them becoiniTig cliargealde, deserves a 
special word of mention. Others, such UvS loans, *migra- 
tioii, emigration, allotments (more than ^000 persons 
rent potato ground of the (vommuuc iiv Beiiiii, upomthe 
recommendation of the Poor Law Board), do not need 
explanation. Others, such as sanitary inspection, school 
attendance, and vaccination, are only accidentally united 
with, poor relief admirdstration. ^But the truth is, that 
although the raising of the working classes above the 
need of pauperism is in theory set forth as one, if not 
the principal, object- of legislation, yet wluit was said of 
the York Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor applies in ail cases : — ‘‘Its design is stated to 
be ‘the elevation of the physi(kl and moral condition of 
the indigent, aiul, so far as is compatible with these 
objects, tk3 relief of their necessities,’ In practice Us 
operations are confined to the (jiving of relief R 

But the trial of remedial measures is perhaps yet to 
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come, and mean^vlille the bare shitemoDt of sni’h aims 
testifies to a growing desire to promote the welfare of 
]al)onr. And thoiigli iXirke's dictum is unqiiestiouably 
true, th^lt it is “not in the power of Governments to do 
much positive good,” yet they can and ought to remove 
tile evils wliicli the ignorance or sellishnoss of previous 
g(',ncrations have' allowed to grow up. And especiall} 
something can bo donft to put the relations of cliarity 
and State relief upon a sounder footing. As a specimen 
of what has been attempted, and of what may he hoped 
for h(ireaftcr, wc mny fittingly l>riiig this chapter to a 
(’lose with tlie mention of the ]>la.n whicli the city «:)f 
Boston adopted some years ago. The Corporation built, 
at a cost of 200,000 dollars, a Bureau of relief, at wln'ch, 
besides the oilices for tbe overseers, tlierc wore also oHiccs 
set apart for various charitable organisations, a registra- 
tion of cliaTiities, and t<mi])ora]y homes for women and 
children. Applicants are refcuTcd tlion and there to the 
particular charity which can deal with their case, and 
thus somo progress is made in what must be ]>ronoimced 
the capital artiidc of future ad ministrati ou of relief, — 
namely, the separation between cases which can he dealt 
with by the pnblic autliorities without doing more harm 
to the community than they do good to the individual, 
and those which require the patience, tlic painstaking, 
aifd the benevolent sympathy that (jan be looked for 
from charity, ancT from charity alone. 
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'ruK existing system of poor relief in ]</ngl;inil is so 
en(ir(>ly, both as to its jn-inciples iuui its institutions, a 
nuittcr of gruiluai growth, tliat in giving some account of 
the earlier Poor laiw we shall be viitiially describing the 
essential elements and main features of that wliiidi is at 
present established. And as the In story, even \u the 
brief compendium wliich is all that we can a-ttmnpt, is lx>tli 
interesting and valuable, whereas the details of jidminis- 
tration can with difficnlty bo made so," wo arc the less 
rehietant to beg the readoi s attention to wliat is, in 
triitii, a singular episode in the annals of our social jn’o- 
gross, 

Tlje old Poor Law came to an ’end, as most people 
know, i?) 1834 : pi’evions to which time it may be divided 
into three distinctly marked periods. 

^ The .‘nithoi'ities for tin.* next two cliapters aro iDuiiily — Tn ielio/is’s 
Hislnrjf of the Ewflish Poor Law ; tho of the IVtor Ldw 

Commissioners in 1831 ; the Sixth Uepoj-t of the Poor Law Com- 
mission in 1839 ; an article in the Edinlmnjh Reiri/no, Nmnher 149, 
on Poor Law tlciVn-m, attrihuted to Mr. Nassau Se.nior ; and an 
article in t]m ^Qt/arPrly linview, Nmnher lOf), attriliiiteil to Sir 
Fra]).cis ih'.;,id, on Eiijtlish Charity. Relcrence lias htjen made to tlie 
original standard worlc on tliu subject — Sir Frederick Fden’.s Rf.ate of 
the Poor, published in 1797. * 
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to the doiitli of Eli/.;il/oMi in [(io:!, oi 
iiioro strictly to tlie famous Act wliieii (IcfiniU'ly (^sla.l) 
lisJicd poor rciicf in Engfind in KiOl. 

Secofld. down to asonunvliat uncx-rtain didn, for vvliicli 
the accession of George 111 in J7d0 may be taken as a 
convenient point. 

Third, doAvn to the Iveforin of 1831. 

« 

The. Fird /V/m/. - -Diiw)) to the reign of ITi/alietlMT 
cannot be said that l\)or Laws, in our sense of the word 
(i.c. Jiioasures for the relief of destitution), existed at all; 
they miglit more liltingly be caihal laws a, gainst tln^ poor 
and the rights of laliour. The attempt veis made per- 
sistently for 'F)i) years, so far as the juissing of re{nH‘:ssive 
and penal law's could acc-omplish it, to reduci.' the lalioiirer 
to tlic* state of servitude from wdiich it is but. fair to ro- 
member he was but just emerging. To carry out tliis 
ob^iHd/ he was (;on fined to his place of Ivjrth ; h{.5 was 
compelled to work for wages fixed, sometimes by law (c.y. 
that he sliould accept tlui current wages of the last live, 
or six ycairs), sometimes Iw justices, tliemselves cmploj'ers 
of lahoui', (vvery half-year according to tiie jiricii of pro 
visions ; and if, from any vague idea of lietti ring his 
conditiA.'ii, lie Avn.ndered abroad in sea.rcii of work at f<he 
liigliost attainable price, lie rcTid(^'ed liimself liable to 
liarbarous prmislirrients (mentioned in the last chapter), 
which there is some reasmi for believing were not very 
coranionly inflicted. A\ any rate, each successive Act 
testified to the failure of the attempt, “ iiotlvithstaudiug 
the good statutes btdore made,” and wm n#iy therefoi*e 
eontent ourselves Avith one ilhistration of tire spirit thal 
govenied the ^ whole series. The Act of neiiry IV., 
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passod in 1405, rccitc.s tliafc the la\y ])ieveiitiDg the re* 
moval of into large towns was cvath'd by the 

practice of a,pj)renticing quil;e young cliildron to divers 
crafts witliin cities and boronglis, “so tluit tli(h*c is so 
great scarcity of jalrmrers and other sei vants of hus- 
l)aiidry that tlie (;t:NTT.EMJ5N and otlnu- people of the 
realm bo greatly iuipoverislied wliioli ]>ractice it tlieii 
proceeds to fojbid (except tlie parent liav(^ [)ropei'ty in 
the liorougli), ri|)oii pain of forfeiture of tlie indentures, 
of one year’s irnprisoiunent, and of fine b'vied upon the 
parent at the Idngts jdcasiire, and n}x>n tlie (vmpk)}a?r to 
the amount of one liiindrcd sliillings. 

As is commonly the case, things were at tlie darkest 
liefore tlic daMui. At no time were the vagrancy laws 
more scivere or more severely administered tlian in the 
reign of Hemy III, wherij as the mod(‘ni undergraduate 
may lilce to know, his predecessors swelled the number 
of “valiant rogues,” under tlie title pf “Oxford and 
Camli ridge scholars tliat go about begging.” But during 
this time of social dislocation and religious strife the 
labourer did liut share tlie fate wliich befell all that was 
best and wort,lii(^t in the nation. .'It is more pleasant 
and not less proli table to observe.^ that, the tide of amend- 
ment was already setting strongly in, and that tlie 
struggle betwe(3n thq old and the new spirit, wliich was 
nowhere more clearly marked than in ^ the treatment of 
the indigent, w^as ended by the victory of the latter, 
sooner perhaps in England than’ in other countries. The 
older spirit still represented by the enactment of the 
old fcrocioivi laws again.st “sturdy vagabonds but so 
early as 1536 the first di.stinction w^as drawn between 
“ poor impotxmt, sick, and diseased people,^ not bemg able 
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to work, wlio loay be providod for, liolfjcii, and rclit^vcd,” 
and “811011 as bo lusty, wdio, having their limbs strong 
onoiigli. to labf)iii\ may b? daily kept in contiimal hdioiir, 
whereby every one of tliein may get theii’ own living 
with tlieir own liands/’ To carry out the first oldect 
tln^ ckngy w-erc to e.vliort the people to (haritablo ollbr- 
iiigs, and were to keep a liook to sliow' liow the money 
raised was expended. *Tho idea thus startcii spread 
ra|)idly. In 1551 it was eua(;teJ that in oi’diT to provddii 
for the “inijiotent, feeble, and lame, \VHO ARE roor in 
VERY DEl^D,” collectors of alms at cliurch on Sundays 
should be a.jipointod ; tliat, in case of refusal, the Uishop 
is to send for the recusant to expostulate writh him, and — 
hy a later Act — should bind him ovei' to a]ipear liofore 
the Justices, who, after “charitably and gently persuading 
hini,’^ khoiild themselves levy a tax upon him at their 
discretion. Kut it is satisfactory to thin k tluit all through - 
oiittthe reign of ^.kllizabeth the “jioor in very deed” fclt 
inorc and more the effects of that growing spirit of human- 
iltj which was distilled fi’oni that splendid company of 
men who gathered round tier throne. A register of im- 
[Kitent folk was to be kept, and a couvenient dwelling- 
place found for them; officers, under the name of collec 
tors, overseers, governors^ censors, wardens, ^voro ap- 
|:)ointcd to relieve them ; provisioi^ was made for main 
tenance by relations, the case of illegitimate children 
being expressly included ; houses of correction were 
ordered to be built, and '‘stuff''' for work provided. So 
that tlie definite e.skiblishment of a system df poor relief 
in 1601 was only the completion of jvrevioiis measures 
by the addilfion of a conipidvsory rating instead of volun 
tary or quasi -yoluntary contributions. And it is, we 



t hi Ills, clear hoyond voasonalile drmht iliat it was the 
growing sense of what the iiatiou owed to itself, the 
mere coTLsidcralion of luitin'al'lanrianity •and collectiA'C 
rosponsihility, tiiat was the iiuniediate and *eiiicient, 
cause of the iiistitntioii of Poor laiws, as we ntov under- 
stand tliciii. 

The Second Jhyrioth ~ Thxi Act of 1001, tlio “foiiiidation 
and toxt'])Ook of English IVior l.aw,"’ iloalt with, lln^ 
Authorities, the funds, tlui ixanpients, and the mct]i.i.»ds 
of poor relief. As to the iirst of tliese, it was ordered 
lliat two or tliree overseers were to be Tioniinat(sl in 
every jaarish in Easter week, uml(;r the hand and seal of 
Justices of the Peace, and were to take order witli con 
sent of tlio justices for carrying out tlie Act. As to 
funds they were to raise weekly or otherwise such sums 
of money as tliev tliouglit fit by taxation of* every inhabi- 
tant, the })ars(ni heading the list -a peyst of honour <.uid 

of burden Avhich, owing to the nature of liis income, lie 
occupies to this day. Tn tlie case of pool' parishes a rate 
in aid to be levied upon the Pliiiidred or county was per- 
mitted, but not, it should .seem, acted upon in practice. 
As to the recipients and metliodvS of relief, a distinction 
was drawn between children whose parents could not 
keep them, ])ersons table to work but without occupa- 
tion, and tlie impotent, e.g, the lame, ^ old, and blind - 
the first were to be apprenticial, the second set to work 
(‘‘stock (fu/. of flax being provided by the overseers), 
the tliird refleved. As to repression, liability to maintaio 
\va.s extended to grandparents, and it was taken for 
granted tliat a person’s right to relief W(?uld arise in 
his ])irt}iplace, , 
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Tflo wisdom of the Act is almost as imaarkahle t'oi 
A'hat it omitted, as lor what it presonbed. it took iioticu 
of the onlytw® classes wito come legitimately witliin tin; 
])rovl!ic(3*of Poor Laws, — the iillo who will not, and tlie 
impiRont wlio cannot, work ; a.nd with these; it ilealt liy 
mctliods sim|de indeed and \oigne, but essentially true, 
in princijde. Tiie “ iudiistrions poor,” as Sir Matthew 
Hale cxpii^ssly noticed, w^'re not, M,ijd were never intended 
to be (as they never ought to bit) iuclu(h:d within its 
vseope ; Avhih.'. \'agab<mds were .left to tlie criminrii hivv, the 
hdiour test being adopted for persons resiihuR in tludr 
pai'isli and. ;d)lo to work if they ph.'asod. : it wms oidy in 
case of refusal to work that this clas.s wa.s to be committcil 
ro prison. One hundred yiairs «aftei\rard.s, in ICdd), a 
})rcamhie of an Act in the reign of William I If. shows 
how clearly the s!;atesn).eii of that time understood tiic 
moaning of th4) Act to be as we liave stated it : “ 'Lliat the 
inoiv^y raised only for the ndief of such a,s arc as well 
im]K>terit as poor may not bo inisapydied and consumed 
by idle, sturdy, and disorderly beggars.'’ And so long 
as the principle of thi.s Act wa..s adher(.!d to, which, with 
one lamentable exception, was the case for one liundred 
and sixty yeai's, the working of tJio Poor J.aivvs was fairly 
successful. 

We sliali give three instances yf tlui cliicf altera- 
tioiis whieli were made during tlii.s pei'iod. Tlio lirst 
concerns the authorities by whom relief was to be ad- 
ministered. In 1691 an Act recites that overseers, upon 
frivolous pretences, but chiefly for their own pTivate ends, 
gave relief to wdiat p(!rsons and number tlic}k think lit, 
by wliich mesms the rates are daily increased, contrary 
to the tifie intent of the Statute of the 43d of Elizabeth 
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'riie remedy pn)^'i(led was the very sensible one tliat a 
register shonld be jco(,)t of paupers with 1 he amonrit of 
ibe relief given them ; that tflis register ijlionld he pro- 
duced once a year at a vestry meeting ; that *1110 cases 
should be examined into, and a new list ruade ont for the 
ensiling year as tiu; parishioners shall allow ; and that no 
one else during that year slionld “receive collcctioir’ 
(ie, relief) except by mdhoritff of one dusticc, or by 
onh'r of the lUmcb. of Justices at hhiartor S«\ssions. 

From this last eianse, or ratlicr from the |)erversion 
of its plain moaning, sprang “all onr woes.'’ For it- 
a])])cars from an Act of George T., some thii ty yeai's later, 
tliat a practice had spiiuig up of Justices ordering relief 
to any applicants who came to tlicm without the know"- 
ledge of tlic jiaiivsh oflicerKS, or upon false or frivolous 
pretences, “whcreliy they have obtained relief” (this 
phrase is characteristic ; the blame was not, as in tlie case 
of the ovcrsiicrs, attadied to tiie giver^ for in tlioso,da, 3 sS 
Justices could do no Avroug), “ whicli hath greatly contri- 
buted to the ineniase of the I'ates.” ‘Unfortunately the 
usiU‘j)ation was not promptly sto])pcd, but it was merely 
ordered, that the applicant should be required to sliow 
that he liad first of all applied for relief to tlie ])arish 
autlioritics, who slioiild then bo summoned to show cause 
Avhy relief should not be given, .Hence, in the words of the 
Rciiort of 18J4, Avliieh lays the blame of most of the Rarm 
that folloAved upon this perversion of*t]ie laAv, “ The Act 
wliich was passed to remedy this abuse” {Le. of the 
Justices’ hft-erference) enabled the Justice, on the pauper s 
statement^f some matter which the J ustice should judge 
to be a cause for relief, to summon the ovorseers to show 
cause why relief should not be given, and to c^der such 
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relief as he sliould fcliiiik lit — an ordcM* against wliieJi 
there was no appeal/' The results of this enactment wc 
sliall see prescMtlje * 

The jfecond ])oiiit concerns the important artic.ie ot‘ 
in door -relief, and that, too, as a test of d<istitution. 
Owing to the inciaausc of expenditure the idea of ])iiild 
ing liouses for tlio r(‘.ccption of paujjers Ijocaim*- [»opidar, 
tlioiigh it Avas nvijoal Avitlfthe notion, so plansilvle in itself, 
l)nt so wi;ong in priTici[)le and disastrous in (ilTects, tlia/t 
th(^ ]>an})crs could Ir:; pnt to remunerative labour.. In 
1090 Jolm Locke liad suggested the establisliment of 
wording schools, and the provision of mat, trials for the 
employment ,of labourers at. the public cost. N ox:t year, 
at the in>stance <»f a Mr. John Oarey, a, workliouse was 
built at Lristol l)y speeijd Act of rarliamcnt, and being 
iiscmI aS a te.st of destitution produced in a short tiiiui 
such (ixcelicni# r(]sults that the example was followed by 
Woiicester, 1 lull, Nhjrwicb, and other places. And in the 
Act of Geoj’ge L al)ovo mentioned it was enacted that 
])arishes iniglit (uiher singly, or i]i imions of two or more, 
provide houses foi’ the reception of the indig(vnt, and 
that “NO POOR WHO TlEFHSLl) TO HE T.oDOEJ^ AND XEP'r 
IN SUCH IIOT'BES SHDDLI) RE lONTJTLED 'I'O ASK OR 
RECEIVE FA ROCJifAL KKLIEE.'' Tim immediat<j elTcct of 
tins measure was, as might have |^cen expected, satis- 
facinry. Tlic expenditure wiiich avus isstimated (perhaps 
too higldy) in* lOllS at £819,000 was retnrjied in 1750 
at £619,000 in spite of the increase of population. Jlut 
after the. zeal of the first founders had passed away, and 
the evils incident to a system of management without 
central supervision had crept in, the tide of evil soon sot 
in agaiii^and in tiie next period in 1776 the expenditure 
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\yas c£l,f)2 1,000, ai)(l in 1785, upon an average of tliree 
years, the enormous sum of £1,912,000. 

Upon the wljole, however, il must he snid that during 
the second period, ic. down to 1760, the working of the 
l\)or Laws was fairly successful. It is true the expend i 
ture w^is increasing, just as it did in our own time .some 
twelve years ago, but it had been partially met, as it was 
by ourselves, by increasing the'rigoiir of tlio worlvhoiise 
test. And it is to be noted that the reign of (Icoi'ge 11. 
is lixi'd u|H'm liy the l)est authorities as the time \vhen 
the condition of the. working chis.ses wa.s more j)ros])crous 
than it had Ijeen iKdoro or lia.s been since -- until com- 
[)arativc]y recent days. On the other hand, the germs 
of future evil liaii been already sown, and 'sN'crc furtlier 
aggravated by the third change in tlui la>v whiclj we are 
next to indicate.’ * 

This tlrird [)oirit concerjis tlie law of settlement 
whicdi, — not, however, by any etlect of, the Act of Rli/a- 
heth, — was ma<h) during this period intoleral)]y harsh and 
(giprcssive. Lliilosophy knows how to juiike e.xcuses for 
mistakes, or even for what appeai-s to us Avh'kedoess, 
wdien it grows out of tlic of the ago in its advance 

^ TIh*. f:i,vonr:i.1)ip opiiiioti iiLove exj)ros.s<Hi is boriu) out;, vaJeat 
quantimi, by ;in exainitiation of tho accounts of Jiiy own purisli of 
]sU|>. Ti)c.'.c ar<i contaiiieu in one Look, dating from the year 1713 
to 1781, and are arranged every year upon tlio saine plan. Talcing 
the year 171)0 as a spe(nni(Mt, 1 find tliat tlif,^aeeouut;.s extend over 
ten page.s of a very kirge Look, and wre divided into the Wf'ekly pay 
of snch inipotent foilc ns would receive relief now, and “o.xtra 
ordinaries,” ttle lal ler being made np of doles to sick persons, pay* 
inent of rent, nioleealcLing (J “nioldkdn” : 3.s.), birdniiuding, 
“anafterdavy ” atfidavit), Lmial, and official joiirneys, etc. The 
weekly relief was a])out £46, the cxi.raordinaries £i?2 ; total for the 
year, £68 :9 : 6. Twenty years before the anioinit ofTelief was 
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towards a better .state ; but philosopliy is thrown away 
iip(?n siicli a reign as that of the second diaries, the 
wickedness of# wiiich wa.^ duo to a deliberate j-eaction 
against tfW tliat had been l)e.st and worthiest in preceding 
reigns, in the sjiherc of Poor ijavvs another and not 
iinsncceBsful attiunjit was made to r(‘diioo tlic working 
classes to practical servitude. By an Act of 1 G 62 , itself 
a cordused and illogical medley, it was enacted at the in- 
staneo cliieib,' ot' the rnendiers for London and \V estmin- 
ster, that at the comjdaint of the overseers the dnstic'cs 
miglit, within forty days of any person’s coming to dwell 
in a strange [lai ish, order him to ho removori bas.^k to his 
own pla.ee of settlement, unle.ss lie could give security to 
the new parish agidnst becoming cbargealile to it, - that 
is to say, person.s coidd bo removed not merely wJicn tliey 
were chargeable, l)iit upon the chance that tliey miglit 
becoine so. ’^riic reason for this almost incredihle viola- 
tion, of the riglits of liberty Avas, that “poor [x.'ople ai*e 
not restrained from going from one paiish to another, 
and therefore do endeavour to settle thcmselvos in tliose 
jiarislies where tliere is tlic best .stock,” etc. etc. By this 
Act it may Avith truth be said that the iron of slavery 
entered into the soul of the English laliourcr, and made 

only £37 : 0 : 10 , and twenty yo:i.f.s aftcnvard.-i it had i-eaelied the 
sum of £142 : .10 ; 1, pay luents foiHahoim h%viiig become niuch niorc 
oomition. Tim aecounts are alway.s pa.s.sed hy some half-dozen 
p:iri.shioner.s, and as “allowed ” by two J ustiee.s. I may per- 

liaps be permitted, uiidor .sheltttf of a note, to expre.ss my firm (am- 
viction that tins old system of inaiuigcment, plus a woi khoiise bir 
eaeli Jo(’.aliJ;y, supported liy 1:1m county rales and u?ed ns a t.e.st, 
]diis also a ])roliihitioii to giva^ out-relief to the abl^-lmdied, ami 
subjected to strict supervdsion and audit, woTild be at this moment, 
IN couNTiiY ri?ACK.s, a better and more. efTcctive admini.stratior 
than th(3 present one, necessary d.s that had heconu! in ISot. 
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him cling to his paiish as a shipwrecked sailor to his 
raft. From the very first it was th(3 fi'iiitful parent of 
fraud, iTijustice, lavish expendMirre, iil-wiii, and endless 
litimition. So earlv as 1685 an Act of James ]{. recites 

O •' 

“ that poor peo{)lo at their first coming into a parisli do 
connnonly conceal themselves'’ (what a ])ictur(', for a free 
country !), and enacts that tiic forty days of power of rC' 
moval shall he counted from the* time they give notice to 
the overseers of their residence in the parish, whicli notice 
was in 1601 ordered to he road in churcl), so that the 
fugitive might ]>o hunted down by any ^vh() objected to 
his [U’csenco. The same Act of 1691 did, however, lessen 
tlie hiirdcn by establishing derivative settlements, such 
as ])ayment of taxes for one year, serving an annual office, 
hii'ing for a yeai', and a|:)pronticeship. In connection 
with this last, and as a specirnon of the spirit of fraudu- 
lent s<3lhsl.niess which the law of settloir*ent naturally 
aroused in difh'ixuit parislies, it jnay be mentioned Jliat 
in. 1758 a law was passed to put down a very base 
arrangement, wliercby “great numbers of persons have 
been unwarily bonml ;.ipprcnbiccs by certain deeds, not 
indenied {io, not by legal indenture), by which many 
of tliem hiive suffered great loss and damage on account 
of their having been refused a settlement in such parish 
where they have bccyi bound, and liave been removed to 
tin; i>ari.s1i wbcrc tlieir last legal settlement was bcloro 
sucli apprenticesliip.” It is indeed a surprising fact that 
in England some 130 years a- man should he driven 
by force of •law from the place Avhorc he liad sprved his 
time as an^])picntice, and ii.itended to pursue his trade 
in peace. • 
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The Third Period. — Tlie ;u] ministration of Poor Law 
diirini; llio seventy years of this period may l)e d^'seribed 
as the exact afitithesis to the first, fii ihaf, as ^vo liav<‘ 
iiottal, the main object of i(>gisiation was to rcsti-ict tlie 
wa.gcs of the labourer for the iKmefit of the omploycr ; in 
this th(‘ object was t'> maintain the rate of (agricnitnral) 
wages at a certain level, no mat ter Avhether tlio emido^a'r 
could atl'ord to give it or iiot. An o]>inion got abroad 
that it was the (luty of tlio State to provide what the 
State migbt deem a proper subsistence for the woi-king 
classes, tfu'. origin and fallacy of whicli have beeti neatly 
exposiai in tlie following “ syllogism 

‘‘ It is tiie dut\ of the liCgislature to jirovidc for ::dl 
tlie jioor (i.e. the destitute).” 

“All the lahouring classes arc ])0oi‘ (i.e. witfioiit 
[>ropertf)d' 

'riierefoi'C ‘’It is the duty of the iiegislature to pro- 
^ idc^*f()r a.ll tlio laboui-iiig classes.” 

The fust definite embodiment of this opinion in the 
law of the lar\d was made in 1705, under c;ii*cumstanc<'.s 
that show flow commonly acce|>ted the notion had 
l)ecomc. The nation jivas entcu'ing into tlie agony of 
the great Avar witli Fiance, prices Avere rising beyond all 
past experience, and to kcej> the peojjle in good humour 
at any co.st had ])ecoinc a State iie(!*.NSsity. A.nd so, on 
May (p 1705, at S]ij;e]ihainland, near Newimry (t he date 
and place deservm to be solejniily recorded), the Berksliire 
magistrates issued an edict in Avhicli they declare that 
they Avi'l future make certain calculations and allow- 
ances for the relief of all jiuor and industrioifs men and 
theii' faniiii(‘s,*ar]d then jirocceded to tix a scale of relief 
})ru])ortioMed to the [nice of Avlieat and the number of 
F 
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tile family. This is the celebrated “ Speonhamland Act 
of l^ai’h ament./’ which was immediately followed in many 
couiitice, and mnch more clieefTiilly obeyed than is wont 
to bo tlie <a.ise with the Acts of its more augiisb rival at 
Westminster. Not bnt what the Berkshire legislators 
were merely gi\'ing practical sliape to the opinions and 
proposals, which, thoiigli they did not ])ass into laws, 
show what was the state of ‘feeling in the House id 
Coniinons it self. Mr. Wliitliread introduced a Bill 
autliorising Justices to lix a minimum of wages, as 
lieforo (so certain is tlie law of reaction and retaliation) 
they luul attiunptcd to fix a maximum ; and Ksnbscqiicntly 
lie complained tJiat upon searching the statute-book” Im 
could find no ItlW to (.’(L^fPEL the farmers 'J’O ho TIfEfli 
DUTY. Mr. Fox tlionglit iJiat tlio magistrates shotdd 
protect the ])Oor fi'om the injustice of gras[)ing emjdoyers. 
Mr. Lechmore no agricultural! aliourer could 

support In'mselt and his family with comfort. Mr. Pitt, 
vvdio evinced a mucli. profounder knowledge of tlie sub- 
ject., and wlio denounced the law of settlement as intia-- 
fering witli the fine circulation of labour, and proposed 
an annual Poor Law budget to prevent alurses, nevertlie- 
less introdiHicd a Bill for authorising allowances out of 
the public rates, including the present of a cow or otlier 
domestic animal. 

The prevailing ignorance of economical laws is' not 
altogether excusable, for Adani Smith was* but just dead ; 
Bentham was alive, and criticised PitPs proposals with 
trenchant severity; Burke (who, however, died in 1797), 
at least knew better, as did probably Pitt liimself. But 
it is a melancholy tribiito to the power of sentimental 
error (pjdiiated liy the circumstances of the times) that 
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all tlic injury inl1icte<l upon the labouring chisses ]»y the 
delibei'afely hostiio legislation of Plaritagoiiet or Tudor 
statesmen a\ aif l)iit as diisl;- in the balance cnnipai i'd with 
wliat tli^iy sulForcd from the benevolent ineasnros of some 
of the best men that have ever nile<l in England. As it 
has been well expresscid ; ‘‘I'lie poor miglit well say, We 
can dead w'Wh our emnnies, t)nly save ns friun our friends.’’ 

The Poor Law Acts jiassed during this pi'riod are too 
nmn«;roiis to l>e oven mentioned, and yet tliey Ijoai' no 
proportion to the mimber of pro])Ositioi)s made and tin', 
amount of discussion evohod. Koiiglily speaking, tln^ 
Acts (luring the eiglibumth century j)a.rt of this s(.*venty- 
five years wore intended to give expre.ssion to tlie new 
{)olicy of sontimcntal (%arc for the inb^iajsts of tlio ])oor ; 
while tliose of tlic second part were some feeble and 
ijliisivd* attempts to grapple Avith evils, by tlie growing 
extent of wlftcl) p()[udar ojdniou Ava.s excibal, and at 
length seriously ^lariiHM.]. We can but allude to some 
of tin; more im[)ortaut of tlieni.^ 

Whi may T'tmiark first that the beginning of George 
II I. ’s reign was creditably distiiiguisbed by a number of 
measures for the bonevtit of the working people, wliicli, 

’• ATDony" thi.‘ iruiny abortive proposals of Ibis pf iod a plati, 
\vbi(di rec(-lv('il the supj'ort of Burke, to enable tbf3 “poor” to ])nr- 
cliaso tenninabb' arnmities of tlie overscers,*in)()n tlie seciii iiy of Ibe 
rates* (b'S(’.i've.s TiKuitiou : it shows liow tin' ideas of many modern 
refco'Tms were started this time. The scluano of Compulsory 
I nsuniiice has not enmn the dypbious merit of originality ; for in 
1736 Mr. Aclaiid proposed that every labourer between twenty and 
lliirty shonj^ be eompellod to pay 2d. weidily, Mini women 14d , as 
ii)sura.m!(3 against sickness. The parish autliorities^woj’e to b(3 
treasvum'S and managers. But it does not appear tliat this further 
intorferenco witlT the liberty of th(3 working classics gained much 
support . 
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though partaking more of a charitable or benevolent 
character than of tlie nature of Poor Laws, ought to be 
iioticaal. I’hiis [K'lnper children were ordered to Ixi sent 
not less than five miles out of liondon to lie broilght uj>, 
and “guardians” appointed to look after them; the 
duration of ap])rentieiiig was diminished from 24 to 21 
years ai age ; parish authorities were ])nnish(>l for making 
payments in bad money to the “poor; regulations \vero 
])a.ssod for friendly societi(‘s, hos}utals, lying-in hos})itals, 
poniteDtiaries, and the ajipreriticing of cliildreu to the 
Icing's shi}>s; and tinaJly, by an Act which shows the 
spirit of the age at its best, an Act of Elizabeth c(>neen> 
ing building cottages in rural places (itself at the time a 
singularly well meaning measure, for it provided that 
each new cottage should have four acres of land at- 
tached to it, and be itihahited by one jamilij aloii'e) was 
repealed u|>ori tlie ground that it “ laid tlic industrious 
poor under great dilUcuUics to pt'o<‘uro,.hal)itations, and 
in other respects has lieen found inconvenient to the 
labouring part of the nation/' This sounds plausible 
enough, but we may suspect that some selfish interests 
in the Avay of settlement were at the hottorn of it, 
and certainly the iirohibition against overcrowding wixs 
repealed. 

Tlie principal Poor Law Acts of the close of the 
eighteenth cmiturv concerned the fonnation of Unions, 

O ^ ./ ,,, ) 

building and inspection of workhouses, I'egulations for 
ap[)renticirig, rating, and the ’definite establishment of 
out-relief, to which may be added an alteration in the 
law of bastardy, tending also to the relaxation of morals. 

The first of these was Gilbert's Act m 1782. It 
recites the great increase of expenditure, and the increased 
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snlVeriiigs of the poor MotwitlisLaiK.ling, hrying the blame 
U])Oii the; parochial authoritic.s, from whom it pi’oceods 
to take a;vvay*th(i administration of relief in all ])arishes 
which should ado})t the new Act. Power was given to 
form Unions or Incorporations voluntary arrangement 
of adjacent parishes, and to build a woi'ldioiiso for tlie 
Union, Witli tlic customary conli<lence in the Justices, 
it was enacted that tftey should appoint visitors and 
guardians ; the latter being paid, and, tliorefore, resom* 
bliug the modern relieving officer, and being under tin; 
control of the Justices and visitors (tliemsolves sn[>posed 
to be of the social staiulingof tlie Justices), by whom the 
poor T‘eli(3f administration was carried on. Sixty -seven 
IiKa'irporations wen; tluis fornuKl, some; of wdiich, by an 
anomaly only ])ossi])le in England, survive in name to 
this day, cjj, at Oxford, and have caused a good deal of 
trouble. The guardians were expressly forbidden to 
seixl any but tlu; “impotent.'’ to the workhouse, and by 
an ever-recurring fallacy were ordered to find suitable 
(;m]>loymcnt for the ablcd^odicd near tluiir own homes. 
Eoar years hit(U’ returns procured hy the same Mr. 
Gilbert showed that^the cost of relief had risen from 
j£Uo:.T),780 in 1770, to an average of £2,004,238 for 
1783-5, being an increase of £474,458, or more than 
30j)er cent. • 

In 1790 ins];;(^ction of poorhouses by tlie Justices 
was ordered, or by other persons, such as clergymen and 
doctors, under tlieir authority. Particular (;omplaint was 
made of^nfectious diseases, and the absence of discipline 
and classification was already j)roduciiig thefabuses that 
were found fo exist forty years later. 

Frosfi regulations concerning parish apprenticing were 
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made in 1702, by which penalties wore enacLed for mis- 
nsage, such misiisage having beam in parr occasioned by 
a deliberate attempt to get rid by discharge of the 
apprentices whom tlie masters had unwillingly received, 
reihaps no part of the old Poor Law was more [>rolitic 
of ill-will, craft, and cruelty than this. 

The inexcusable rigour of the law of settlement, winch 
had not esca})ed the geucrons indignation of Ihirkc, was 
dealt Avibh in 1705 by an Act which finally forbade the 
removal of persons from any parish until they had 
become actually chargeable to the rates, and which in 
all (:as(?s cnablcal the Justices t.o suspend an o:rd(U’ of 
removal if the pauper were unfit to travel, because, as the 
Act recites, jiersons were often removed in time of sick- 
ness to tlie dangei' of their lives, (llirnpses like tiiese 
show what hard-hearted cruelty had crept into th(3 
administration of tlie old l*oor T.aw, and h'ow natural it 
is for well meaning l>ut mistaken kindn ess to produce in 
practice the very opposite results to what it intends. 

The decisively fatal step of legalising out-rclief to the 
able-hodied, and in aid of wages, was taken in 1700. it 
will be remcinljcred that an Act of 1722 had cstabii.shijd 
a kind of workliuiise test, and this was now formally 
T’cscindcd upon the ground .stated in language noAv 
become familiar, “ILat it was inconvenient and oppres- 
sive, inasmuch as it often prevents a^| industrious poor 
pcr.son from receiving such occasional relief as is best 
suited to his particular case, and in certain cases holds 
out conditions of relief injurious to the coip’lort and 
domestic si^fdation and happiness of such poor persons,” 
Accordingly, the parish authorities were eiflipowered to 
give relief to any industrious person at his own residence 
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in (‘Mse of sickness or distress — distress being prunticrdly 
defined as the not having an income w hich tlic dnsticf's 
tlionglit sniiictent. Ami* it was expressly edded that 
refnsrd to enter a. poorhouse should not be a cause for 
withholding relief. Moreover, the Justices were autho- 
rised to order ■{•clief for a certain time to p(M‘sons ^vllo 
‘h‘xr<i entitic<i to aslc and i-ecoive such relief at their own 
houses.” The result, o^ course, was tliat th.e “bread- 
scales ” hecaine a sort of hyo l:i-w in every county, and 
tliat what the farmer did not give in wages was made ii]) 
from the rates. Tlic labourers, being no longer |)aid 
according to their earnings, rapidly deteriorat(a],, and it 
is signiticant that in one town (Winslow) so early as ITho, 
they arc dcscrihod as having become “ very lazy and 
imperious.” 

In f801 recourse was once nioro had to the infalli- 
lulity of Jusftices, who were made the rating, as they 
luuLalready bccoino the relieving, authorit;)'. They were 
authorised not merely as before to quash an illegal rate, 
l)Ut to amend it by altering names anti amounts. And 
in order, as tlie Act {lassed tw'o years later declares, “to 
render Justices of the Peace more safe in the execution 
of their duty,” the jicnalty for an illegal decision to ho 
recovered from a Justice Avas limited to 2d., unless it was 
plain tluit ho was actuated by iir^proper motives. Of 
these no one accuses the English magistracy as a body, 
nor oven of (xJhsciously yielding to seif-intm'est in adjudi- 
cating npon matters inVhich tliey were perhaps the 
most inti^’csted persoiLS present, hut they w?rc placed in 
a position of antagonism to the Poor Law oiicia’s wdiicli 
made impaiiiality impossible, and duties were imposed 
upon tliem which it was out of the question that they 
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coul<l have tli() oppo'liinity or th<) iTifoi iviaiioii for dk 
charging properly. 

Tlio lust toiicli to tlic jvictilr(^ of iiidiis^.ri{tl deinorali- 
satioii was acUlod. in 180‘.) and 1810, Vvluin two ilastardy 
Acts wore passed rvitii the object — still from the sanu; 
sentimental feeling — of fa-voinhig the woman at the 
ex])cnse of thfi man. ft is dihicidt to Ixilievo, but it is 
nevertheless the truth, that by»t these Acts any woman, 
before licr cliild was bong conld, ii})or« tier mei’C nnsup- 
ported oatlg cause any man to 1)0 sent to ])ri.son unless 
lie could imleiniiify the |)arish against any ex])eiisc in 
respect of tlm child said to be Ids. 'riiis marks tlu; 
lowest point reaciicd hy Poor ]<aw legislation, and as 
usual, the cous(X|ucnccs to the character and position of 
the persons, Le. in this case the women, wliom it was 
desired to protect froJii the ill ellects of tlieir oven con- 
duct, W'ere in tlic long 7nm far more injudous tfian i ;0 
the men, just as the laltonrcr sutTcwed far more t'rom 
legislative benevolence than the cmpliuycr. 

After tlii.s the nation coidd but look on in a liiiid of 
paralysis at the inordinate growth of moral abuses, of 
industrial disaster, of ruinous expenditure. Phe cxpeiv 
diture doubled itself between the years 1783, vdiori it 
stood at £2, Ot) 1,238, and 1803, when it had ari.sen to 
£4,207,9(55, gradually iucreavsing till it reached in 1817 
its maximum, represented by tlui cnorruous sum of 
£7,870,801 in a population of about 1 1,090,000. Curi- 
ously enough this was about the sum reached in 1871, 
when the population was about doul.ded, amj, all tlic 
costly arraij^::cments for avsylums, infirmaries, and district 
schools were included. .. 

But dissatisfaction grew with the cost ; and dfscussiou 
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by co]]j[)cteMt persons, of whom Mr. MnlUms A\'as the 
ciiief, ]n' 0 [)ar(ul the ]>eblio mind lor a tiioroup:h reform 
upon rationaUiind, what^Avas a new f(‘aturc in Enylisli 
logisluiion of tliafc time, scientific principles. An al)!*; 
report of a Committee (d the lions(‘ of (.e)mmons in 1817 
laid a liny or upon the \vorst blots, and inade a. Viirir'ty of 
Mseini pro])osa,ls. The only praciieal rcsult.s of any 
importance wmre tlie C(«istitution of soJectr ra-sf ries for 
tlie administration of relief, who wore in.str'iK.'ted 'co <lis 
tinguish b(atw(;en tlio ‘Clesciving and the idle, extrava- 
gant, and proliigate Assistant overseoi-s were l-o 

bo a})pointeah and the power of diistices to order relief 
was somewhat curtailed in places where scle(*t vcstj'ies 
had been (istablislied. Furtber facilities werci create*! 
for biiilding woi'klionscs, and for the first time relief 
might •be gi\'cn on loa.ii. Several places adopt(.Hl tlie 
[u-ovisions ofdliis Act, and set an exani.|)le of what could 
1)0 (J.one in the vvay of reform. Amongst t]i(3se Soutliwell 
and Ilingham, (h)okham ajid Flatfieltl, dcsci’ve to he men- 
tioned. 

We bring this cha|)ter to a close witli tb'3 inention of 
an Act of 18‘28 to provide for the care of pauper lunatics. 
As th(3re is no <3lass in the world more deserving of com- 
pas.sion and more in need of ]mblic relief, it s]lo^^^s 1 ion\ 
capricious and untnistworthy is a liolicy directed merc'ly 
by^sentiment, tliat this Avas tlui occasion in wliich 
the State inatlc special provision for this unfortunate 
class of human beings. As to the re.st, tins was the state 
of thingf^lown to the reform of 1821. Tlie^puhlic funds 
were regarded as a regular part of the iaaint(:»ianc(3 of tln^ 
lal)oniing people eng^igcd in agriculture, and wavo ad- 
miaisteiAd by more than 2000 Justices, J o.OOO sets of over 
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seers, and 15,000 vestries, acting a] vm's indepondejitl}' of 
each other, a,nd very commonh^ in opposition, (piito uncon- 
trolled, and ignorant of tlie vei^v rudimei\ts of political 
cconoiTiy. And the £7,000,000 or more of pulilic inoney 
was the price paid for converting the free laboiii'ci- into a 
slave, without reiiping oven such r(‘.tarns as slavery can 
give. The ahled>odied pauper was obligial to live where 
tlic hav pf ■scttlenieut placed }i?in, to receive the income 
which the neigldxairing magistrates tlioiight snUicient, 
to worlv for tlie master and in the way which tlie paj'ish 
autlioritics prescrihed, and very often to many the wife 
they found for him. He was, in short, as has been truly 
said of him, a “work of art, and nob the naiiirai olispring 
of tlie English race.” 
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VOuli T*\W KEFOllM. 

[n Fcljniayy 1834 was published perhaps fJu? most re- 
markable and .startling document to be found in the 
whole range of Englisli, porluijrs, indeed, of all, S(.)ciai 
history. It was the Report upon the admin isl, ration and 
practical operation of the Poor Law.s l>y tlio (knnmis- 
sioiiers wlio liad been apjiointcd to inv'e.stiga(;c the s(d)jcct. 
In the li.st of nine gentlemen who composed the Com- 
mission there ‘is not to be found a .singl{^ oni amenta] 
naino, the lii.sliop |)f London (Jllouifield), wlio Inaids the 
list, having a do.served reputation for ])racti(wil sagacity 
and power.? of hnsincss. Mr. Sturge.s Jkiurmi re})r(:scntv'(l 
the older Poor Law refoimiers, while; the namos of Mr. 
ISiassau Senior and Mj. Edwin Cliadwicle (the fntur(; 
Secretary to the Board) are better Icuown to more re- 
cent times. It Avas their rare good fortune not mdy to 
lay bare the existence of abuses and trace thciri to their 
roots, but also to p/opound and enforce tlie rcmcjdies by 
Avhi(;li they^ iniglit bo cured. It is seldom indeed, that 
the conditions of so vast and sAveeping a reform are found 
co-existiny;^ The oauIs avoi’c gross and alarming ; there was 
a ministry that had been carried into powei'*l)y an out- 
burst of refortning zeal ; above all, theri^ Avas a readiness 
to be guided by principles of purely scientilic legislation, 
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which at a later period gave us Free 'Frade, Financial 
Ref orni, Colo, ii i a 1 Ad mi ii istrat io n , Ti tl i e (Jon im u tat ion, 
ami the ]»eginning of Law iLdorng am) for wliich the 
exigencies of parliamentary goveniincnt, and the ovau'- 
flowings of passion and sentiment, allow l>ut too sin all 
and limited a sc, ope. dlieir success was therefore at once 
inovitalile and deserved. 

The Report opens with thcs«; warrds : — “ It is no-w our 
painful duty to report tliat the fund which tlie 43(1 of 
Elizalioth directed to he employed in setting to wmrk 
children and [fcrsons capable of lahour, but vising no daily 
trade, and in the necessary re1i<‘f of tlic impotent, is 
ap|)lied to purposes opposed to the letter, and still more 
to thcj spirit, of tliat law, and destructive to the morals 
of that most numerous class, and to tlie WTilfare of all.” 
It is a duty, which, even at this distance of time, is also 
painful, to give the briefest possible sketch of the results 
of their investigation. And this not merely heca’isc it 
is the only way of understanding the need and nature of 
tlie remedies they projiosed, but because the Report 
ought to ho ktiown (by students of social science in tlie 
original) by the general pvjblic as a picture of tlie coiidi* 
tion to wliiidi a mistalvcu course of legislation, together 
witii ob.stnictive and seltlsh ignorance, can reduce the 
greatest nations at ,the very height of their power and 
fame. 

»< ■■ 

I The OfI'ICials by whom the Pooh Law was 
THEN ADMfNiSTEHKi).-' -These were the oversemr, vestries, 
and magisi rates. The former ivere taken from the shop- 
keeping or farming class, and served not even for a year 
but for six, three, or even two months, so that' they had 
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no opporinnifcy, even if dosiroos, of introducing: regidaiity 
into tlic ;idininistration. The office was disagreeable, 
nnpo|)iilai‘, and*ini|>ai<l, anti specially obnoxious to busy 
moil. There were no books kept by wliieh the cost of the 
relief, or tlie reasons of giving it, could bo examined, 
the only check being that of submitting the nn'ro items 
of moneys paid to the vestry, and getting tlimn aHowial 
by the diistmes. Against ])artiality, favouritism, and 
jobliing tlioro was no clieck; against (‘mliezzlement very 
little. If the overseers refused relief, the paujier could 
summon tliem before tiie magistrate, whose order tlioy 
mitst obey ; but a more dreaded tribunal at the Ixeu* sliop, 
with a more stringent procedure in the Avay of arson and 
violenc(\ was at hand to comjxd obedience. They were 
“as a body foimd wholly iiicomjMitent,’’ “anxious to get 
through* the yeax with, as little unpopularity and trouble 
as possilih,'..” • Their duties wei'e delegatefl to wives, 
chil(]j.*cn, and slu^ipmcn. d'iadesmen were o].>lig(Ml to 
yield to demands for doles upon pain of losing custom, 
nor were assaidts at. all uncommon. Lastly, in very 
many cases the men charged with these responsible 

duties were barelv able to read and write.^ 

* 

^ M’iiy wo lipjlitoM up a gloomy snlijeet by somo oxtmols from 
Sir F. Head’s will V, aiul, at the same time, nislvuciive ai tieie iu 
the (hifirkrLy llcvieir, No. lOti. Hei e is ati ovci. seer’s answer to a 
dvouTar of the Poor Law (kmiiuission rorptiriug inioi iiiatioii : It 

will never do we#uiy^ood to alter the law in our parish, as our 
parishs very small and there no probaluiitis ot alter our koanst' 
at all. Hiere is no persons litter to ina/uage the paridi better tlian 
ourselves. “%T. T., ovenear.'' 

In answer* to an impiiry why a .shilliirg was paid ^r tolling the 
boll at every ])auper’s deatli, tire ovi-rseer replied in a whisper, 
“Why, .sin tlie*clerk is a dreadful man, and always threatens to 
tight me wliemwer 1 wants to .stop that ere charge.” 
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The vestries, whether open oi* representative, were of 
the vsanie class as tlie overseers, tliongh with less .sense of 
rcsponsibilitv an<l more pride of othc(\ Tliey rendered 
no account, we.re not obliged tcj keep any record of the 
niernl)er.s jiresent, or of their .sp(!eche.s and vole.s, and liad 
a direct interest in giving relief in ai<i of earnings. In 
[»articular, a (haul set was made at the lithe owners, and 
there wej^c several cases in whicli wages were lowered, 
and rates increased for the. exjires.s purpose of throwing 

It is soinowhat unfair to quote the following stoiy, tor tho 
heroine of it, if die ho alivo,— us, foi' Inu* } •raise. woi thy o\erti(.)iis to 
<lo li('r diitv, vslie fully dt'sorves to lio, — would .still bo. fkr below tliroo 
\soorc years ami teai ; lint as a pieturo of the times it is irre.si.stibhn 
The Assistant: CoiuTuissioncr “ found liim.self in a. ciuqaitod parloui', 
.sealed, at a laige oak table, witli the pa.iish aocountaiit by lii.s side, 
Slio was tin' yroniiin’a sister, a tiuo, ruddy, liealtliy, l.ilooiaiiig, 
bouiioing girl of (OgiUoen. As her plump, red finger W(,;nt d.owii 
the ilorn.s, it was comstantly deserting its oiliciai duties to lay aside 
a pro.iiisioii of long blank ringlets, which oc<.*ash)na]ly gamboled 
before her visitor's oye.s. 8!ie. liad evidently iakeu great paiu.s to 
sepiiral.c, as eloverly as she could, the motley claimant.s on the 
parish purse, just as her brother had dividefl his lambs from his 
])igs, and lii.s .slieop from his cows. She had one. long list of 
‘labourers witli families;’ ‘widows’ were demurely place<l in ono 
coriior of lier ledger; ‘cesses’ stood in another; vagraut.s or 
tvampers crossed one page ; those reoei^’ing constant relief sut still 
in anothc'.r ; at la.st the accountant cauu^ to two very buig lists — 
one was composeil of what slie called low women ; the other, veiled 
by her curls, slie mode.s{.j^y muttered were ‘ /ti7?yjittinute.s.’” 

The governor of a large workhouse w^as asked to show' his 
“dietary.” He slowly led the way to the di:dng-hall, and, point* 
ing to the |)aiipt.*rs’ dining-table, .said, “Here it is, sir.” 

Another did not know how many inmates tliere wcT-e in tim 
house, for wliuni he was, at the moment, serving ij]:> <l,niner, but 
was quite sure that an old blind jvaujier—one Mrs. SIfnvith—who 
“had such a'^capital memory,” could answer the question, which 
she at once did. * 
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part of the payment, of wa.j^(^s upon tlicir heads. ^ A 
('oiiimon remark vra.s, “ Why should the farmers k<iep the 
la1)onrera to stive the gentry and householders f A 
com|>etcut witness declared that the farmers ivould rather 
|)ay 75 per cent in ]) 0 ()r rates, and 25 ])er cent in Avages, 
than in tlio inverse proportions. 8canda,]ous sianurs at 
vestry meeting.s wore common, and in tlio larger places 
tlie liiglier classes ceased -tto attend. 

Tlie real houa'ver, upon whichi the system tnrnerl 

Avas the Justices. Their position was that of cliaritahle 
gcntleinon to Avliorn the oppressed pool’ could a])]ie{il 
against the tyi’anny of the oA'cr-seors. in. the first place, 
they iixed the “scale” of income that evi.vry labourer 
ought to have, adjusting it Avith great nicety to tlie 
price of liread and the size of hi.s family. In the Sjxien- 
hamland “scale,” if the gallon of bread was Is., a single 
man’s income'* avus 3s., hnshaiid and wife 4.s. Od., and 
Is. fid. foi' every ^Tild u|) to seven, making Ifis. for tlic 
AAdiole family. And against this order thei'o Avas of 
cou,i‘.se no apjical. In ca3C.s of dispute a pauptu’ could 
sidcct his own tribunal — that is, tlie magistrate Avith 
tlie he.st character for charity, Avhich often meant timidity 
or desire of popularity — and appear liefore him a-s an 
injuT-ed man dragging his opju'cssor to justice. It is 
needless to say that the magistrate.could not have the 
same means of ascertaining a man5s earnings as the parish 
ofheers, and Ava^ easily imjioscd upon by false reiiresenta- 
tions. The paupers AAmiild 'drag the overseer to a favouri te 
rnagistratii, passing by the house of another not supjiosed 
to be lenient, “Avould heat him as usual,” and return in 

^ This was fiklled fighting the pausoii, am] must have been an 
v4feetive mode of warhifc. 
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triniriy)]i with music and favouix Of one inugistratfi it 
was said that it would pa.j the parish to give him £100 
a year not to a(T.. 

Several })ages of the Report are taken up with an 
account of un extraordinary state of things at the 
Worsldp Street Roliec (Jonrt, u'hi’re tlie. oversiiers and 
th(i magistrate liad fallen out. The latter insisted upon 
relief Ijeiiig given i]i every ease;* and declared tiiat it wjs 
([uite impossible to inv(‘stigatc tlie c;ises of foi-ty or fifty 
paupers every day. The overseer retaliated by allow- 
ing 1rims(;lf to he snrninoned. for fifty persons at once, 
and insisting upon eacli case being heaid on its merits. 
^\fte‘!‘ lu;arii)g the first few, the overseer, ‘^seeing tlie 
niagisirate gad ting angry,"' oiTered to take tliom into the 
house for the night, and di'parted, escorted by two 
lioadles, and followed by his train of pan{)ei’s;‘ all of 
wliom oxcepti tern or twelve slunk away hofon! they 
readied the liomse, though tlu'.y had sworn to the magis- 
trate they were starving. Ry far the greater [lart wore 
kmvwn had (haracters. And this in London ! 

It is right to aald tliat the Jvcport (dv'aling in this 
resp(*ct much more gently with ^niagistrates than over- 
seers, for wiioin also excuses might la; jiieaded), expressly 
declares that tlierc is no question as to their good inten- 
tions, and that tlieir mistakf^s are due to misapprehension 
of tlio }.n' 0 |i(;r objects of tlie l‘oor Lay;, and to thcii' i:n> 
fitness, by rea,sori of their social position and opportuni- 
ties of investigating the cases, for the jurisdiction, imposed 
upon them. 

TL Outdoor REmEF. —Six methods of giving out 
relief were disco vei-ed by the commission. 
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(a) la-licf in kind, consisting chieliy of payment of 
rent' aii<l of tickets for clothing and goods, niost often 
at ilie sho])s ok vestrymen 'and overseers. 

(b) .Rclit'f witiioiit Labour. -Tliis was a payment either 
of two or three shillings a week without C(yriditions, oi' 
(>lso a rath(?r larger sum given u])on condition that the 
labourers should be conlinerl in a certain ])lace, c.y. the 
Pound or gravel ])it, or should atteml. a- rolkcall several 
times a, da,y. Tl»e olyjcct appears partly to ha\a» labourei’S 
within call, if wanted; partly to make things disagreeable 
to them. Tlie books of Ilampton Foyle, a tiny village 
near Oxford, (;ontain the following Paid for men and 
boys standing in tin; Pound six days, .£G : 7s. 

“ W. Wheeler” standing in the Poiirid six days, 8s. 

(c) Allowance. - This is the amount ])aid to niake up 

the pai;per’s income to tlie “scale” ap|)roved liy tlic 
justices. Sometimes the earnings were inquired into, 
morq often payment was allowed for each child, under 
tlie title of “head money.”’ Very frequently the rate of 
wages wa.s fixed at vestry meetings, with allowances to 
make it up. Ijabourers used to get mariaed and go from 
tlie church to the overseer, and request to havo a house 
found for them, A man might oani 21s. a fortnight and 
then apply to have the average made up for the month. 
Another man with six eliildren cnuld earn upon an 
aveikgo 9s. per week', but bad only caimcd hs. from his 
master and 2s. for 'work from the parish. He received 
as a matter of course 7s. Gd. acros.s tlie pay table. 
“ Bread iponey ” was regarded as a riglit, am? tlie wages 
supposed to be earned were calculated at the Jowest rate 
paid in the district, so that a man might earn by special 
work .£1 a week, and yet receive the extra as per scale 
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8o]iictii)}("s hrixo earnings were made in the sumiiier, 
and the wliolo jiarish came on to the rates in tlio winter. 
So thorouglily understood was it that the birth of a cliild 
entitled to the parish allowance, that the happy fatlior 
would give notice to the overseer tliat the birth c>f a new 
little pau])cr might be expected in duo time. If the case 
(lanie before the magistrate, the regular cmiuiry ^ras, “At 
what nuinljcr docs the allowance begin in ^a^ur parish 

(d) Tiie h’oundsinan. — 'riiis system, wliicli, from an 
antiquarian j)oint of view, miglit be interesting as being 
a mixed survival of ])rimitivc communism and mediaeval 
s(n‘fdom, consisted in the parish paying the farmers to 
employ tlic labourers. The parish sold the commodity 
of laliour to tlic farmer, and made up the difforence 
]^otweell his Avages and tlie income supposed to be his 
due out of the rates. In one place there was a wc(3kly 
sale, at wdiich an eyewitness saw t(3n men knoclcod down 
to one f:irmo]' for 5s. It Avas called the ticket system, 
because the pauper received a ticket from the overseer 
as a warrant for the farmer to employ him at the cost 
of tlie parish. Tito “ roundsman ” often spent the day 
in going from house to house for employment, the 
farmers certifying that he had called at tlujir houses, in 
ordei’ to justify the overseer in paying him. 

(e) Parish Emjdpyment. — Thi.s (Avhich w^as tlic only 
legal form of oukrclief ^) was not frequently ado\)ted, 
though it was the only reasonable lorrE that out-relief 
could take. It meant the employment of laliourcrs on 
the roads ^ or in the Avorkhouse^ and it AA^as^ obviously 
easier to gb'c relief gratuitously tiian to exadt labour foi 

^ Tliere ^Yas a dfcisioii of Lord Tenlerdcii tliat'an overseer jniist 
{trovido work, if possible, before giving relief. ^ 
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it. Moreover, the necessity of associating tlie paupers 
in lai'go gangs worked very disastrons rt'sidts. Most of 
tlic day was s[)ent in idleness, and an attempt to [)iit a 
siipcrintendent over tlio \vork was promptly mot by a 
succosidul tlireat to drown liiin. The paupers claimed 
a right (bcfoj'o tlio Justices) to w-ork Joss lionrs for the 
parish than for private employers, and, in many places 
received higher pay than* they could earn as wages. If 
a man showed signs of doing his task work, tluj ohviou.s 
remark by his companjons wuis, “ Yon must have yonr 
mom*y wdiethcr you work or not.” 

(/) Till! l aibour Itatc. ■ - This was an agreement tJiat 
each ratepayer should employ at a lixiMl rate so many 
“ settled ” labourers, or else pay tbc amount of their 
wages to the overseer. In one case the names of the 
occupiei^i were put in a bag and drawn out l)y each 
laliourcr, who had tlien to w’ork for that master for tiic 
week at 10s., and •for another the next; the. farmer, of 
course, being under' sti’ong inducement to discbar'go las 
riigiilar workmen, in order to find worlc for the labourers 
thus quartered upon him. In one parish the rector wuis 
required to employ G2v.^men at 10s. per wuick, besides 
his poor rate of £420, an amount wdiich was about 
double the value of his benefice. 

We shall, liovvevcr, endeavour prisently to group to- 
gether the various jibuscs to which the system of out- 
rolief gave rise; 1)ut befor^ doing so, we must mention 
one matter bv which the evils of Poor Law wT.re then, 

as they always liave been, greatly aggravated. 

* • 

III. Settlement. — Although the Poor Law admini- 
strators paid little attention to law or principles, there 
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was one iixcd rule tluit was never transgresBefi. Tliey 
never gave permanent relief to laboiirers vvlio had no 
sottleinont in the parisli, nor to their own settled ptJOple 
if they were residing elsewhere. The reason of coui'so 
was, that eacli parish, though willing to ]>ay rates in aid 
of wages for its own supposed bench t, was not very 
likely to he willing to pay the wages of persons em- 
ployed olstywherf'. Every lah(;.ir(‘r was tlnnefore 1)0iind 
to his own [):irish, not as in tlie |U'coed;i.iig ecntiiry by 
the law, th(3 operation of the Act of Charles 11., for 
that, as wc have seen, had been repealed.; In it by the 
fix('d practice of Poor Tjaw' administration, which gave 
him large “ allowainces and otlier payments, only upon 
condition tliat liis settlement gave him a claim upon the 
jiarisli for relief. Tlicrc was tlius groat need that the 
law of settlement slionld be us siinple and inielligil)le 
as possilile ; instead of wdiich the ingenuity of the law 
itself never aceoin[)lished a more p'irfeijt network ol 
intricacies and difficulties. The explanation, so charac* 
teristic of English legislation, is this ; We have seen 
that the Act of Charles II. allowed overseers to remove 
any jiew"* corner witfiin 10 days liis hrst appearance in 
the parish. Wc have seen, also, tliat to mitigate tbe 
rigour of this enactment, an Act of William and Mary 
allowed derivative* settlements, sncli as apprenticeships, 
liiring for a year, renting a tenement, and so on. 'Then 
came the Act of George III, which did away with the 
rigour of the Act of Charles Iby making persons irreinov- 
able until they became actually chargeable.^ ^ Logically, 
the seconMary modes of settlement should also have been 
abolished at that time also, but they *vvere retained, 
causing infinite trouble and legal dilficultiosv For as 
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cadi new sottleincul-, when aecjiTirorl, desiroyed the old 
011(5, every ethjit was ma<iG by pavisli oflieers to prcA'ciit 
one from bein^ obtained, to estalilish one elsewhere. 
Hero is an illuHtration wliidi seems hardly liredible. A 
man ](eives parisli A afc the age of in, goes to i.iondon, 
lives th(5re many years, has a family, licnonu^s destitute 
there, having acajuired no settlement, owing to ivis work 
heing njmn jobs. H(‘ #is passed ha(h to parish A, 
wiiidi (iiseov«n‘s tlnit he was hiia^d as a gisann for one 
year liefore going to London, and lived with liis master 
six vveelcs at a .seaside place in Wales, wdien, if it could 
he sliown that lie slejd: at least 40 nigi.its in tln^ hotel, 

he Avould liecornc (hargeablc to that parish B, neither 

A nor B having Jiad anytlririg whatever to do ivitli him 
for ilO or 40 j'cars. 

We slndl now (Midcavonr to sum up tiie actual o4fe{;t.s 
of Poor ]jaw« adniinisti'atioii upon th(> wcifarc of the 
people, and, inci't.4y owing to the ncccs-sit^’ of ini|M*sijig 
some limit, shall confine ounselves to a dozen heads. 

(1.) The burden vpon rafeab/e 'properly . — The ty[)ical, 
though, it must also lie admitted, the extreme cas(.t 
(pioted liy the lleport i.^that of (3holesl)iny, in Bucking- 
hamshire, W'licrcj tile rates, which had heen £10 : 11s. in 
1801, were proceeding in 1832 at the amount of £367, 
when they ceased, owing to the irap(|>sibilit.y of collecting 
nion). The poor rate had swallowed up the whole 
value of the Lfnd,*which was going, out of cultivation. 
The paupers meanvdiile \fere supported by rates in aid 
and vohwitary lieiievolonco ; and it is obvioitvS that how- 
ever small *might be the actual coniiscation rf)f property 
in that village, it must, by the nature of the case, spread, 
since ev6ry aero that ceased to support the inhabitants 
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tlirew fresh })iir(]ci)s upon thovse that were le ft to do so. 
Bub when we j eniember that tlie amount raised in poor 
rates Avas ovm* XG, 000, 000, \ve can irmiginc that the 
margin bet\va3en possession and conhs<’ation Avas groAving 
perihuisly small. Farms were in all districts witliout 
tenants, simply because it wa.s found impossible to pay 
rates that Avere perhaps XI ])cr acre. And the general 
opinion as to tlie iqiproaeh of« absolute ruin Aras thus 
graphicali^y ex]>ressed : “The eighteen penny cliildrcn 
will eat up this parisl) in ten years more, unless some 
relief 1)0 allbrded its.” 

(2.) The hwrdmv/jm. ihe poorer rnkpojjem,- 'Jlieir case 

was hard indeed. In many instances they earned less 
and Avorkod harder than the paupers vvdiom tliey AV(;re 
supporting in idleness and coinjiarative luxury. It 
sometimes happened tliat the overseer called for rates 
upon men Arho had at that moment nothing to eat in 
the liouse. As one Avitness said, “ Pr^or is the diet of 
the jiauper ; poorer is the diet of the small 1 ‘atcpayer ; 
poorest is the diet of the independent laliourer.” 

(3.) The hurdm upon mkpmdenf, kibourers. — Perha[is 
no more really shocking result the system was than 
that industrious men Avho Avore trying to maintain them' 
selves could not obtain cmidoymcnt. In attempting to 
abolish the laAV of i|aturc, which punishes improvidence 
and idleness, the Poor Law succeeded in abolishing \hat 
other law AAhicli rewards virtue and tlifift. Eepeated 
cases occur in Arhich men of excellent character Avere 
superseded *by paupers aaLo, as tliey must be maintained 
somehoAv, ki was thought good should be set to work. 
If an industrious man was known to have kid by money 
he would be left without work till his savings wire spent 
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SometiiTics sncli men were discharged till they were 
reduced to tlie dosire<l state. Men who defer red niarriagc 
luid not tire sAino chance of olitaining employincnt as 
yoiitlrs witli families. Not many years before tiiis dat{3 
to be a [lai'ish bird’’ was accounted (lisgraceful ; not to 
l)ii so was now thought foolisli. Here is a S[)ecimeij of 
indignant rustic eloquence, — “I'lu; paupers bla,ine me for 
what 1 <lo. Tln^y >say tf> m(‘, ‘ What are you working 
forf 1 say, ‘For myself.’ They sa.}', ‘ V'ou are only 
doing it to save tlic parish, and if you didirt do it you 
W'Ould got tire same as another man Iras, and would got 
tire money for smohing your pi))e and doing liothing.’ 
’Tis a Irard thing for a man lilvc* me.” 

(1.) The ImriUn vpon von-(ifiijl(fif('rs. ~~-yS(i liaao' already 
noticed tliat the pour rate hoing levied. u()on house pro- 
perty ahd tithes was pro taido a rate paid by other than 
employers in ‘aid of wmges. Tire same thing olrtained 
in maiiufa('ton(.'.,s, where eriiployers .sometimes receive<l 
annual payments from the jiansli for keeping their' 
pau])crs at work, TV> take an instance. At .Not tingham 
the masters rcdiiced the rate of wages for stocking 
making, giving tircir m^ii a certiticate to tlic effect tlrut 
they vrere only oanring (say) Gs. a woelv. Tire nrtm then 
a|>plicd to the parish, wlio allowial them 4s. or 5s. 

more.^ • 

♦ 

(5.) The (lemordizidkin of iJic oJfidoU — “The rental ’ 
(it has been said — EiUmJnirgh Bmew, No. 119) “of a 
pauperized parish was like the revenue of tire Sultan of 

1 The .Liihour Rate Avas very |>o})iil:ir witli the fitwiiors, because 
it threw the hjirden upon shopkeepers ami otlicr non-( inployer.s. 
The liardfitiip upon small farmer.s, doing liicir own work, vvius in- 
tolerable. 
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Tiii'koy — a prey of' ^yhicll every adiniiustrator hoped tc 
get ix sliarc. The o\viio]‘ of cottage [)i;opcrt.y fovuid in 
th.e pinish a liberal a.nd Holvciit LnKiiit, ’'and the ])etty 
sliopkecper and pnhiican attended the vestry to vote 
allowancv?s to ]\k enstomers and debtors.” Tlio pay 
inoiit of rent was so universal (to priyvcnt liomes benng 
broken ii}) and families tlirown into the workhouse) tliat a 
brisk ap(iculMtioii sfivaiig ii]^ in et)ttagc ])i*opcrty of a )ow' 
type. Tliis was aggi'avated by the custom of not rating 
the smaller tenements, a practice that be(!anic fruitful of 
abuse and jobbery. But the reader must imagine all 
this, or find it in the lleport for himself. 

(6.) Chicanery and litimflon. — Tiiis was a direct con- 
sequence of the la w of settlement. Cottages wcj o pulled 
down, and the inhiibitants bribed to sleep in adjoining 
parisljes. Fraudrdent liirings were made for 361 days, so 
as to break settlement by annual hiring. Ajqu’cntictes 
were bound out in other j)arislies so as to shift the sottle- 
ment Dion were lyribcd to marry women of the worst 
character for tli(3 same purpose, and the overseers were 
accustomed to m'gotiatc niarriages yvhere a cliild was 
expected, the fatlier of wliich (a% the woman would say) 
does not belong to you. Tiamilords pulled down some- 
tinies every cottag<i on tlieir estate so as to compel sur- 
rounding parishes pay for the work done on their 
|>ro])crty. In one case a proprietor of a parish hired a 
farm in the parish of Ely, and sent his own [)Cople to 
work on it in yearly batclies, and then turned them off 
with a settlement gained in that parish. Aivd many 
ca.sGS of similar alnises are reported. Fraud and perjury 
abounded. ’’ 

(7.) Dirnganization of industry. — This was also due to 
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settlciuent. Any chance event — say the estalilisliment or 
closing of a nianufactui'c -- changed tiie proportion between 
the settled la'ohurers and the nnndxn’ ri'Cinired fv)r work 
in that locality'. And Irish labourers liad opportunities 
of obtaining work over Englishmen, liecaiise the. latter 
did not dare to leave their places of S(hilonient% vvhicli 
“ appeared to them like leaving their freeholds or heir- 
looms.’' Insi-ances are* rix-ordt.'-d Avherc' st(^ad 3 ' rmm 
witliout faniilics declined tenijiting situations th.at would 
liave (loii]:)led their iricoiije, for fear of losiitg tluiir settle- 
nuMit. 

(8.) Dckrionilkm of lahur. -- The loss of fiU'nnns, Iij 
wdioni so iiuieh must ho trusted to the care of tlieir 
workmen (as contrasted with raanufactm;i(!S, 'wlien^ tiiere 
is rnoro supei’inteiidenco), was set dow’n as enoi'mous. 
Tins pr>ints to tlie truth tluit the agricultural labourer 
oiigiit to be, ?lnd perha[)s, in spite of a]>pearance, /.s, the 
most ^ilcUled lahoiirer there is. The eonditions of liis 
work are sueli as iliat, if they drag the fn.an down, 
the work itself elevates the workman. Very mncli must 
be left to his care, his experience, and bivS trustworthi- 
ness. But not only lr'|l ho become nnskilfnl and dis- 
honest, but positively bostilc to his cm])loyor, and 
desirous of doing him injury. Nor, considering that tlic 
[larisli was his real mainstay, is this^o be wondcjred at 

(9.) Dderioration of Wimtls. — Tins, of which the 
Eeport gives long and nj(3lancho}y instances, must be 
taken for granted. No words of ours couhl do justice 
to ifc. To borrow the aid of alliteration, drink and 
dissipation, indolence and insfJence, decfiition and 
dependence, had liecome the familiar characteristics of 
the men* from whose ranks liad come the soldiery who 
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had aj^toiiishod all Europe. In fact all the healthy laws, 
enstoins, and motives that bind socicdy to'^etlicr wore in 
this instance broken and cast aside. “There was nevc'.r 
a better illustration of the triitli that in morals as well 
as in political C(‘onomv the laws of nature are Aviser than 
those of man, and that tlie virtues of the mass of tlie 
j)t‘(»ple are as inmdi at the mercy of the Legislature as 
tlieir wealth — equally eapahlo* of injiiiy from rash 
iut(;r;feT*eiice, and of recovery wlien that interference 
has ceased/^ 

(10.) Thi (kslrudi(m of ^ — Tliat part of the 

Act of Elizalietli whicli directed the maintenance of the 
impotent by relatives was very sehlom. enforced, with 
the coirscquenco that “ persons had no scruple in asking 
to be paid for the performance of those domestic duties 
whicli the most lirutal savages are in general willing to 
render to their own kindred.” Payments for looking 
after side or ag(a] parents were not at all uncommon. And 
it may be added that inasmuch as the law still alloWvS 
impotent folk to he kept out of the house by the [larish, 
traces of this fooling are still to he foiimi. So certain i.s 
the operation of law in morals avn nature ! 

(11.) Improrident marrkiges. — Allusion has been already 
made to this evil, of which instances have been known, 
where the married wuplc left the clmrcli for the work- 
lioiise. -But it reappear.s also a.s part the consequences 
of the law of bastardy, which the last aiid most shock- 
ing aluise u]X)n our melancholy list. 

(12.) Tlie earlier legislation in the time (eighteenth 
year) of EMzaheth upon the subject of bastardy had 
wi.sely contented itself with jirescnbing that in order to 
prevent illegitimate children from becoming chargeable 
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to the [>aTish (^\'llic]l is all that Poor I.aws have to deal 
witji), and so defraiidiiux of the reliei' of t lui a<;od and 
inipotcnt true* poor of the same parisli,” the justices 
sliould conij;)(d the parents to support their child. An 
A(d of James L, however, ordered tlie mother of an 
ill(‘gitima,te chilrl to bo punished with iin[)rison:m(Mit and 
hard labour. This failing, — as all attem [)ts to treat vice 
as punishable crime nim4 in the long run fail, the Act 
of Gcorg(j JIL, previously mentioned, triial to punish the 
father by com])elling the Justices to eommit to prison, 
until lie should liavc indeninitif.'d the }>arish from all 
chai-ges, any man against whom a w'oinaii should sweai- an 
ex 'park information that he was the father of her (a,s 
yet) unljorn eliild. The actual open-ation of th(3 law at 
the time Ave are speaking had come, under the sti'cSvS of 
popiilat sentimentalism, to be as follows; — Jho fliisticcs 
made an ordcT’.tbat both paivnts should pay to tlie parish 
a \v(3okly sum to.maintain the cliild. The sum assessed 
on the woman Avas scarce]}- ever, if CAUii*, exacted ; the 
sum received from tlie man Avas {laid over liy the over- 
seers to the Avoman, and if lie Avere in default the parish 
made up the amount. '^,0 the Avornan, therefore, the child 
Avas little or no burden ; to the man, upon Avhorn she 
elected to SAVoar it, being very often bribed by tlie real 
father, or even encouraged liy the parish officers to 
choose a man able to pay, it often meant ruin so com- 
plete that he had to eleejb between fleeing tlie locality 
or marrying a woman who had in many cases eitlier 
SAvorn falsely against him, or else for her oAvn purposes 
tempted linn to vice. • 

The consequences of this interference witli nature's 
law, that the shame and burden of illegitimacy shall de- 
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solve roainlv upon the woman, a.re too slioclviipi:^ to l>o 
detailed in those |>agoy : siiflice it to that it was 
anothci’ cxamph; of the ruin which liujiiaii l<dly, trying 
to be wise above svliat is written in natiire’s hooly can 
bring u})on tlie class or sex it socks to benefit. Proili- 
gacy bocame a Incralvive occupation, inasiiii.ic]] a.s what 
the mother of two or throe illegitimate children rcocived 
fi'OJn, tin? fstlnirs eimhhMl h(!r ie live inon? eomfoilaldy 
tlian most decent families, nnn-e <?s]Kici:d]y in tin? ver\' 
comnion cases wlioir? the children \vere iitt;crly neg[ect(?d ; 
nay, sin? Avas “ cojisidered a good obj('ct of marriage on 
account of tlie.sc? weekly })aymeuts,'’ tin? proceeds of the 
sale of virlan? becoming in tliis a? ay a marriage j)ortiori ! 
l)Ut cnongh of this: let the (?vidence of one Avitne.ss out 
of many serve to illiistrate the wliole. “Tin? (laughters 
of some farniors, and even landtjumors, have bastard 
children, wlio kec?]) tiieir daughtei's and yliiidron with 
tlnjin, and r(?gu]ariy k(?ep ])ack their p(u:)r I'atc to U'ccjt 
the parisii allowance for their daughters' bastards. Wc 
have HO doid)t the same grievance? exists in many otin?r 
|>aris]ios.’’ 

IF. Indcior Klltef, — -T lie condition of the Avorklioiises 
is not v(3ry fully gone into in the beport itself, though 
the appendix containing the (Evidence of the witnesses 
examined enables us to sec clearly liow entirely the 
opinion of the Commissioners Avas justilied, '‘that indoor 
relief, as given within the walls of the poorhouse, is also 
subject to gTcat mal -administration.'’ A publislied account 
of one vvorllliousc, by Mr. CIiadAvick, had ex(*i.tcd great 
attention, and the Commissioners state that in their 
opinion, in respect of the absejice of ciassifica&on, dis* 
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ripline, and einpltjynujjnt, and of the oxtravuganee of Ihc^ 
aiioAvaneos, it was only a spC(*iinen of (rrdinary worlv 
lionses in siinilai- towii^? Wo shall, however, at this 
|)oint leave tlic lle])ort, and (|note from the acco'int of 
an eyewitness as contained in the Qmrtmtj Ilmen: article 
(No. I Oh), to whicli previous reference has heen made. 

humour and dramatic power with which it is writt.en, 
albeit sucli qualities a]ij)oar mournfully out of place in 
such a scene, make it, wcdl wortliy of pi'riisaJ. 

“I'o give our readers a fidl and correct notion of the 
))Oorliouses in East Kent wonld be aJiuost as <]iflicult as 
to simtcli liim a picl.ure of tlie va.rh‘.gateil surface of the 
glol>e. . . Some are lofty, some low, but all (i.c. those built 
under Gilb(>rt’s Act) arc massive and c.ostly, . . t)ne 
might bo called an elegant retreat., sjdcndidly oontra.ste(l 
with the mean little ratepaying liovids at it.y feet, which, 
lik<^ a grouj)* of vdieelharrows round tlio lau'd Mayor’vS 
co£^(di are lost iii^ the splendour of tlio gilded spectacle. . . 
Ot;.her.s again are composed of old farmhouses, more or 
less out of reiiair. Some arc supported by pro}>s ; many 
are r(.'aily unsafe . . . and arc so dila,pida.ted, so bent 
by the prevailing wu'nd, that it seems a ]>rob]em whether 
the worn-out, aged inmate will survive his wretehod 
hovel, or it him.^' 

“ In some of the largest of dicsc habitations an 
atfempt lias been ;ma.de to classify and arrange tlie in- 
inate.s, and, g^uierally speaking, every apartment is ex- 
ceedingly clean. In one*Iarge room are found sitting in 
silence a group of motionless, worn-out nfen, with age 
grown ddliblo, with nothing to do, with notJ,iing to cheer 
them, with. nothing in this world to hojic for, gnarled 
into aM sort.s of attitudes, so that they look more like 
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pieces of ship tirnl)er tluui men. In anofclier room are 
seen huddled together a number of old exhausted women, 
clean, tidy, but speeclih^ss aiid^ deserted. Whenever wo 
asked whetlier they were often visited we invariaJ)ly re^ 
ceived the same reply, ‘ Oh no ! people seldom takOvS any 
notice of ’em after they once gets here.’ 

“ (roing through the sick wards, as we passed one poor 
man Ik; said lie knew he was. dying, and, raising his 
head fi'om his pillow, begged hard that Oittle Oeorge’ 
might 1)0 sent for ; ])ut the master, accustomed to snch 
scenes, would liave considered the reejnest inadmissible, 
had not the Assistant Commissioner ventureil rather 
strongly to enforce it. 

“On descending the staircase the next scene was a 
room full of sturdy labourers out of work. ; tlieso vrere 
generally sitting round a stove, with their faces scorched 
and half roasted; as we j)assed iliem they never rose 
from tlioir seals, and had generally an overfed, a 
mutinous, and an insubordinate appearance. A room 
full of gills of from five to sixteen, and another of boys 
of the same ages, completed the arrange nuints,” and it is 
added that separation was only nominally enforced. So 
much for the larger iiouses. 

“In the smaller ones classification has been found 
impossible ; all that is effected is to jiut the males of all 
ages into one room, and all the females into anotlier. 
In tliese cases the old are teased by 'the^ children, who 
are growled at when they talfc, and scolded when they 
play, until they become cowed into silence, 'l.’lie able- 
bodied rncij,, arc the noisy orators of the rhom ; the 
children listen to their oaths, and, what is, often much 
worse, to Die substance of their conversation^, while 
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a poor idiot ot- two, hideously twisted, stands giiii- 
niiig at tlio scene, oi*, in spite of remonstrances, ineos* 
santly chattering to hiinsolf. In the womcfids hall, 
wliicli is generally separated only by a passage froTu the 
men’s, females of all characters and of all sliapcs live 
with infants, cJiildren, and young girls of all ages.” . . . 
“A large attic used as a dormitory for married couples,'’ 
coi u] )] ctes th e d(‘scripti( yi. 

‘Mn tlie small tottering IioveLs we found gcncraDy 
seven or eight old people at the point of death, an able- 
bodied labourer or two, witli a hoy or a .young girl, who 
was g(uuu'ally sai<l to he ‘only a love child.’ Soinctimes 
we discovered but two or tljree inmates in tliese diminu- 
tive poor huts ; there was, however, always a being 
termed the governor ; and in one case wc found only two 
p:uij)C»;s, one l)eiiig liis Excellency, and the otlier his guest. 

“ ‘ Ami so IVis man kej»t his house neat and tidy, 

For you know ’Uvas liis duty to do .so ; 

Jdk(i brotdior and hi-other, wTio live one witli anotlier, 

So lived Friday and Uohiiison Crusoe.’” 

If the question be naturally asked, why people con- 
sented to inhabit these places, the answer is, that tliey 
were Itribcd into them by the promise of abundance of 
food. “ Everywhere the Kentish panjum has three, four, 
or five ‘meat days’ per week; his bread is many degrees 
befter than that given to our soldiers ; he lias vegetabh's 
at discretion ; lami in the larger houstjs the boast is, ‘ Wo 
gives ’em as much victuals as ever they can eat.’” 

“In Kent, stall-fed charity, in order to bdit tlie worlv- 
hoiise trap, arranged, planted, and publislyid a bribe, 
which we cojisider as one of the most astonishing docu- 
ments in the pig-sty history of our Poor Laws. ” 
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'Diis dociniio.Tit is the contract for providing workhouse 
fare, from which we gatlier that tlie contractors were to 
furnish, inter alia^ warm, wholesome, swei^t, clean, com- 
fortable bods ; servants to cook and serve the victuals, 
and attend on the poor ' good, sweet, wholesome fat 
meat, good sound small beer, best flour, good Gloucester 
cheese, good and clean buttei*.” Pork and salt meat 
were forbidden. Baeon and ^fish were allowed as a 
variety. Tin; lii'es W(ire to be good, and k(ipt up in 
certain rooms at all hours, so that the paiipors inigiit 
boil their tea-kettles. Lastly, the contractors were “to 
PROVIDE WIGS for such as wear them or require them/' 
bids, wc think, is enough, and more tlian justifi('S the 
moral witli which the Assistant (Commissioner concluded 
his addre.ss, to tlie labouring classes of the county of 
Kent: “tin; iianger on ought not to be raised « higher 
than him on whom he hangs." 

The above description will serve to show tlie nature 
of tlic abuses willi wdiich the Po( r LaAv GomniissioneT's 
had to deal, and will therefore explain the remedies which 
tlicy suggested. As tlnise were ])ractically embodied in 
the Poor Taiw Amendment Act, which is the system 
now in force, we need only immtion the principal re- 
forms wliich they recommended. Some of tb cse, it 
may be added, had already been tried with success. 

(1.) All relief to able-bodied |)ersons, except iu A'cll- 
rcgulatcd workhouses, to be dcclarcti il/egal This is 
the celehra teal “workhouse test." 

(2.) Thd appointment of a Central Board to control 
the administration, to frame and enforce rej^ilations as 
to givitig leliid, and to inako those rcgulabipns uniform. 
(3.) The formation of Unions of parishes, «.ccording 
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to the discretion of the (Joniral Board, to ])rovide Mn<l 
build a coiiimou woihlionse for the district ; eacli |)arisli, 
how^ntn’, to |){iy for its own jxjor, and to pay for the 
establishinout tbargos (i.e. tlie house and officers), accurd,- 
ing to the a\'crage cost of its own paujiers. (Tliis looks 
as tliough the (Joniinissioiiers expected the <*ntiro cessa- 
tion, in time, of out-relief.) 

(h) Certain regnlatiorn; as to uniformity of accounts, 
appointment and removal of officers, fiirnishing of sup 
plies by contract, — ail ijitcnded to put, down, serious 
abuses. 

(D.) Alterjitions iu the law of app.rmiticii)g, to be 
made by the Central Board, as their future experience 
may detei'.mino. 

(6.) 'Fho .same as to va, giants, with tlic viexv of 
making their rtdiof to bo such as only the chjstitutc will 
accept. d'hoy^U’c bop(dess as to the. lanicht of express 
enactments. . 

(7.) All settlements to be abolished, except by parent- 
age, till children arc sixteen; by miDriagc iu the case of 
women ; and by birtli, ie. the pla.<ic where any person 
shall have been first known to have existed, in all other 
cases. (Tliis rocoiiiincndafcion was not altogetluir carrierl 
out in the Act, ^vdiich retained settlement by residence 
for one year, provided the person |:^id the poor rates, 
and, deference to common law, settlement by pro- 
perty if the owiiftr lived within ten miles.) 

(8.) All j)unisliment of pfirents of illegitimate children 
to be abolished, as being worse tluin useless, and the 
whole matt(iV to l)e taken out of the provinm'. of Poor 
Ijaw by the cftacbmcnt that the child shall follow until 
sixteen tlits settlement of the only known parent, ie. the 


H 
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mother, wlio is also to he made irremovable, unless she 
asks for relief. If she does^ apply, the relief for the 
child is to bo considered as relief to the mother, as in 
the case of widows. (The Act, however, while throwing 
upon the mother the burden of providing for her child till 
the age of sixteen, or upon her husband, if she mames, 
prescribed that if the child became chargeable, the over- 
seers might apply to the Justices, who, if they were 
satisfied by sufficient corroborative evidence, might 
make an order upon tlie father to pay a certain weekly 
siim,^ no part of which should he applicable to the sup- 
port of the niotlier. V/itli this, which only extends the 
general Poor Law principle of responsibility of relations 
to tlie case of illegitimacy, bastardy ceases to be a 
special part of Poor Law administration, and further 
mention of the subject may bo spared.) 

The Bill founded upon these reconuAeridations was 
read a second time in the House of Caiiimons on tlv3 9th 
of May 18 34-, by a majority of 299 votes to 20. It was, 
however, modified during its progress by clauses meant 
to r(3Strict the power of the Central Board, and its dura- 
tion limited to five years. I^ was introduced into the 
House of liords by Lord Brougham, and supported by 
the Duke of Wellington, and cairied on the second 
reading against a minority of 13 votes. 

In 1838 the Act was extended to Ireland, where, as 
there had been no Poor Law at all, the whole system 
had to be created from the beginning. The Irish 
Poor Law was substantially the same as the English, 

^ No pari of the new Poor Law was more fiercely attacked than 
this, and strong efforts were made either to imvlify it, or so to 
administer this clause as to punisli tlie man, or proyide a civil 
imedy for the woinan. 
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with this important modification, that out-relief was 
altogether prohibited, a fact which would seem to show, 
if proof were needed, that* out- relief is not a necessary 
part of Poor Law administi-ation. A somewhat melan- 
choly commentary upon the system of out -relief is 
afibrded by the fact that in 1859 there were five 
paupers in Scotland ^ (of all countries in the world !) for 
one in Ireland, and twelyp in the Highlands to one in 
Ulster and Connaught. (Sir John M ‘Neill in the Four- 
teenth Annual Iveport, Scotland.) 

The now Poor Law w'as introduced in Scotland in 
1845, luit no attempt can be made to deal w^ith tbo sub- 
ject of Scotch Poor Law in this volume.^ It would, 
however, be impossible to pass over the name of Dr. 
Chalmers in any treatise concerning the Poor Law, 
\?hich lie opposed so strenuously, and for a while so 
successfully. The circumstances are hriefiy these : — 

Tl;^e old Scottish Poor Law was based upon a statute of 
1579, and bore a close resemblance to the earlier legisla- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, by which the church -officers in 
eacli parish were to provide for the dcstituto by means 
of semi-voluntary assessments. In England, as we have 
seen, owing to divisions in the Church aud to the 
supremacy of the State, the further step was taken of 
creating legal means of relief separatg from ecclesiastical 
authorities ; but in Scotland, where these conditions did 
not prevail, thoi laV remained as it w’as. The Kirk- 
Sessions, that is, the iniaisters and elders, had the 
ordinary management of the parochial poor, aiTd the con- 
• 

I Tbo best autbority on Scotch Poor Law is said to be Tkt 
ScoH'lsh Poor Latos, by Scotus, Edinburgh, 1870, a book I have not 
seen. • 
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trol over the weekly collections and other siibscriptions. 
Tl]is was the state, of things which Dr. Ciialrnors, having 
a strong aversion to Poor liiiw, and especially to the 
form wdiich it liad assumed in England before 1834, 
revived in liis parish at Glasgow ; the Church taking 
charge of the poor, upon a .system of Tniimtc investiga- 
tion and moral aid, much resembling the Ivlberfeld ex- 
periment. of which it may chwini to be the forerunner. 
The system v^as as successful in the one to^vn as in tlio 
otlier, but depended upon the infiuenco of one man ; and 
it is said that in tlic rest of Scotland the relief of the 
poor was very inadequate and partial Accordingly, the 
Act of 1845 formed a central Board of Supervision, 
composed of the chief magi.stratos of certain large to^vns, 
together with members nominated by the Crown ; and 
under their management most of the parishes have 
accepted the principle of compulsory afesessmcrit, and 
have elected Parochial Boards to tal^o charge of ^ poor 
relief. Poorhonses have been estaldished upon the 
English model ; and t,he diet, at any rate in respect of 
luxuries, made inferior to that of the self-sustaining 
labourer. 

0 

It is but right to arid that that part of Dr. Chalmers’ 
arguments against Poor Laws wdiich was founded upon 
the attractiveness oj great and elaborate systems upon the 
poor, so as to draw tlicm to ask for out-relicf, has *been 
abundantly justified by experience. The pauperizing 
effects of the now Poor Law' Vero found to be consider- 
able, contrary to ^vliat happened in England, outdoor 
relief being the rule in proportion of twelve to one. 
(See a paper read before the British Association in 1871 
by Mr. Peterkin, Superintendent of the Poor.) ■ 



CHAPTER Y. 

rOOll LA.W ADMl^’ISTKATJON. 


We arc now to giv(3 the reader sonic iilca of the actual 
working of Lhc l\>ov Law at tliis [u’eserifc njoincnk 
noting as wc proceed the principal alterations that have 
been made since the new Poor Law caiiio into exist- 
ence. The iiuiiri oiitlim^s of the system arc pciliaps not 
very dMicult of comprelicnsion, but the detailsj especially 
the legal qiic.^;ions, arc very elaborate and })crpl(jxiTig, 
and *therc are pt.y‘baps few siibj«3cts upon wliicli legal 
0 oil] ion has l.ieen inore often taken. The mass of litera- 
ture in tlie ,sha]ic of reports, discMissions, speijchcs, and 
law books, is enormous; and it is peril aps not the least 
serious chfirge tliat can liejirought against the Poor Law 
that in has absorbed, it may be in artiilciai cliannels, so 
largo a sliaro of human indu.stiy, iiigeiuiity, and ability. 
And if the outward appearance of tbo system be sinijilc 
and its working smooth, it is only by reason of careful 
attention to an* immense yariety of unnoticed details, 
and also of deference to certain principles or arrange- 
nients wliicb have established thcmsolvCvS after prolonged 
inepriry amf discussion by some of the abl(3i]t men in 
England. Asd yet, as it will be our duty in the follow- 
ing page? to point out, nothing like hnality can be said 
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bo have been arrived at, while the cost of pauperism and 
number of paupers remain wb.at they are. 

AVo shall break up this chapter into five parts, 
namely the Central Authority, tlie Local Authorities, Out- 
Eelief, Indoor Relief, and the present state of the Law of 
Settlement, with wliich is connected the areas over wliich 
contributions are raised by local rating. It must, how- 
ever, be boi'Jie in mind tliat the subjects of central and 
local government, together wdth the method of providing 
for the nsitional expenditure, belong to other books in 
this series, and fire only treated here so far as some 
acquaintance with them is necessary to the clearer 
understanding of Poor La^v administration. 


Pj\rt I— The Central Auttioritv.o 

The existing Poor Law Centiul Authority, now cfilled 
the Ijocal Government Board, has* grown by three 
successive changes out of the original Poor Law Com- 
mission formed in 1834. The first change, whicii might be 
almost called a crisis, took place at the end of the five 
years for which the Commission was originally established. 
The strong find general reaction which ensued upon the 
iieroic reform legislation of the previous years culminated 
in so fierce an attJiclc upon the Poor Law Amerntnent 
that it remained doubtful for some^years whether this 
part of the reforming measures would not have to be, 
in part at^ least, sacrificed as a kind of expiatory victim 
for the rest. The Commis.sionGrs had in ^ few years 
almost tr^fnsformed the face of the country, and no 
rational person could doubt the good thef had accomp- 
lished. But they had been brought into conflict with 
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the selfishness, tirnidity,^ and obstructiveness of local 
autliorities, not only of those whom they had super- 
seded, but of those whom they hud created, and who 
in certain places, e.g. Bolton, Nottingham, and Macclos* 
field/' had been elected expressly to defeat the new law. 
Then, again, they liad to contend with the easily aroused 
popular dislike of centralized administration, reinforced 
by the still more easily roused popular sentiment against 
severity of treatinent. Expressions sncli as these, 
“ Bashaws of Somerset House,’' ‘‘ ivnconstitutional,” 

tyrairnica],” dictatorship,” “ star-ehamber,’’ concen- 
trated icicles,” were lioanl at evt^y electioneering lueob' 
ing, and it became evident tliat the Commissioners would 
have to figlifc hard for their existence, 

This they did in tlio Keporb of 1839, to which 
previous reference has been made, and wliicii, dictated 
and inspired Us it was by something like temper and the 
spirit of rcsistaucc to blind injustice, is one of the very 
•iblest and most decisi ve State papers ever written. The 
desci'iption they give of the duties and operutions of the 
Board may serve for the present day. They distingnish 
between the business they originate and that whicli 
arises out of the applications for advice liy the local 
authorities. The first consists of the introduction and 
maintenance of the machinery of ^he Poor Law, such as 
fche constitution of unions, election of guardians, <lefiniDg 
the duties of t)fifcers, restrictions upon oiit-relicf, survey 

and valuation of rateable property. The second con- 

• 

^ A rep^lrt from DevoBshiitj states that the pco^>le wool taught 
to believe tlmt the bread given in relief was poisoned, in order to 
kill the* j>aiipcrs off, and was in consecpieuce rejected witli liorror. 

^ Edinburgh Itcvi&w, 'No. 149 (attributed to Mr. Nassau Senior) 
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Hists in dojiling witli all tiie diliiciilt, especially legal, 
questions AYliich the novelty of tlie law was sure to raise. 
And they point uiit tliat ceutralizatiorj uais inevitable in 
all branches of national adniinistration, and was particu- 
larly needed in a department where so many gross evils, 
that had grown np for want of it, had been but just 
partially extirpatx'd, and would be sure to break forth if 
once the strong liand of the C\nnmission was removed. 
They furtlun.* poiiit<al out tliat a Centra.] Hoard took tlie 
responsibility and bore the blame of proceedings which, 
however right and just, the local auilioritics coidd not be 
expected to cany out if left to face the force of public 
oiduion by themselves ; and also that they relieved 
Parliament of the burden and nnpoi[.)nIarity of issuing 
detailed regulations in order to promulgate and cany 
into eifect the laws wliich Parliament had enacted< Tlu,^ 
defence so far succeec]e<l that the Commiision was re- 
newed iinmially for ihret; successive years, and in 1S42 
was establislied for live years more. 

At the close of this ])criod in 1817 a cliaiige was 
made wiiich wnis warranted by tb(j cii’cnmstauccs of tlie 
times. The sjiocial reforming functions of the Com- 
mission, as a body standing aloof from Parliament and 
from politi<vs^ ha<l imw been discharged, and it was 
thouglit advi.sa])le that a ministerial department should 
be constituted I'csponsililc to Parliament, and able*’ to 
defend itself whore it was attacked. Accordingly several 
of the cliicf officers of State were named Commissioners 
for administering tlie Puor Law, together vvitli a |)erson 
or persons ^ specially nominated by the G\own, the 
responsible minister being called the President of the 
Poor Law Board. Twenty years afterwards it began to 
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be felt thiit Poor Law adiuiMistratioii liad come fco l)e a 
comparativady sha|)le matter, and that under any eircurn- 
staiu'es it hardly roquij‘(‘<l a separate de|)artineiit for 
itself. Added to tliis there was the growing necessity 
of making some provisioii> in rural plact^s esj^ecially, for 
a revival of ioea] govcrniiicnt, in coime.ctioii with sucli 
matters as the pu!)lie health and primary education, fn 
187J, tlu'refore, tlio nanic of the dej)artment was altered 
into the liOcal (Jovornment Itoard, wliich was placed 
more entirely under one respon.sible }iea<l l)y the otln-r 
Oalhnot Ministers ceasing to bo m qfikio members of it, 
and in that capacity to coiintensign the documents wbicb 
it issued. But ’whetlier as regards the central or the 
local autliorities, it is only as far as concerns tlic admin i.s- 
tration of tlic Pool' Law tluit they Ijolong to tlic subj(K:t 
of this •book. 

Now, it is*to tlic Central Board, by whatever name it 
has*bccn Idiown, rhat every iota of the organization we 
are aliout to descrilie is directly (bie. From first to last 
till' ]\)or Tjaw lias been exactly what the l^:K>r Tjaw Boai’d 
ha, 8 made it, and there has been no relaxation of the 
al isolate control which the Board has exercised over 
every detail of admiiiistT’ation. It will be of interest, 
therefore, to point out tin; means by wiiicli thi.s control 
has been exercised and maintained. ^ 

tv> begin with, there is tlie power to i.ssue orders and 
rules in order k) caivy out the intentions of the Legis- 
lature, in respect of whicli tlie largest latitude was allowed 
l)y tlie Poor Law Amendment Act. No UnKui could lie 
formed, not workhouse built, nor mode ol .i^iving relief 
adopted, exaopt by authority of tlie Commissioners, 
Setting inside the letters of instruction, which are rather 
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of the nature of explanations and suggestions, the actual 
orders now in force — themselves in many castes only con - 
solidations of numerous earlier regulations which they 
have superseded — occupy many hundred pages of printed 
matter, and extend over the whole field of administra- 
tion down to the smallest details that can be imagined. 
A very effective instrument of control is to be found in 
the almost innumerable forms or schedules according to 
which not only are all returns to ho made, but all the busi- 
ness of relief to be transacted. It is not possible, indeed, 
to move a single step without using them. Tliose relating 
to the smallest matters that have come under my notice 
are instructions how to make tea and rice puddings. 

The most important orders arc those of 1844 , for- 
bidding relief to the able-bodied, called the General Pro- 
hibitory Order ; the Consolidated Order of 1847 *, laying 
down strict regulations for (amongst otlifcr tilings) the 
meetings of guardians, the mariagemev.t of workhouses, 
and the duties of officers ; another in 1867 , regulating the 
mode of keejn’ng accounts ; and another as to vagrancy in 
1871. What, then, wc naturally ask is tlio machinery by 
which obedience to these orders is peremptorily enforced 

First there are the Inspectors, Avho in 1847 took the 
place of Assistant Commissioners. These gentlemen have 
been called the eyes find cars of the Board, and the reports 
whicli they present to their department, some of wmicii 
are published in the annual Blue Book, are often of a 
value far beyond the immediate occasion which calls 
them forth. They are not only interesting expositions 
of Poor Lnw policy and practice, but frequently throw 
much light upon curious phases of Eiiglisli social life and 
even of our national characteristics. And whatever else 
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may bo said of the Poor I ia\r, it is at ioast true tliat it 
lias to deal with luiinar^ licings, and that too in such a 
way as to open up some of the most delicate and in- 
tei'i^ting questions that human nature, wdth all its 
follies, foibles, and eccentricities, can give rise to. We 
suspect that Poor Law administrators sec as miicli 
as most people of the various aspects of life, especially 
of those that are eitlnis.' humorous or pathetic, or both 
toget^her. 

The specific duties of the inspector are to attend the 
meetings of Boards of Guardians, where ho may take 
part in the proceedings without the power of voting; 
to inspect workhouses and every place wliere relief is 
administered ; to investigate complaints, should any be 
made ; to give advice in doubtful cases, and to bring the 
results of his experience and knowledge before the local 
administrators ; to point out mistakes, and also the 
tendencies or results of a given policy ; to bint at praise 
or censure in at any rate extreme cases. To enable all 
this to be done the country is divided into eleven dis* 
tricts for purposes of iiivspection, whereof the Soiitli- 
Eastern contains tlio latest number of LTnions (98), and 
the Metropolis the smallest (30). It is clear from this 
that inspection is not intended to be of a very close and 
3 <^*atiniziug character, which indeed is not rccjuired by 
the nature of tli^. office or the conditions of the case. 

The second instriime*nt of control possessed by the 
Central Board is the power of audit. ^Thc auditor 
examines the accounts of every autliority and official, ail 
of wliich are drawn up according to f onus* provided for 
the purpo^, and it is his duty to refuse to pass any item 
where he suspects the least transgression of the law. 
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'to make this cleai* ))y an instance : It is a condition of 
giving r»ut- relief tiiat children, if there be any of a 
scliool age, should attend school ; and vve may observe 
that until quite, lately educational requirements were 
stricter in the case of paupers than in that of tlic 
ordinal'}' public. Before, then, tlie auditor will allow the 
relief that has been given to A, lie will require to be 
sliown from certificate of alttuijanec that Ahs children 
ha\aj duly attended scliool, and if none ])c forthcoming 
he will surcliargc the Guardians with Bne amount 'Fhere 
is tlum an appeal to the Central Board, where tlic decision 
of the auditor is generally iiphedd, but the siircliarge 
remitted by the exercise of tluj “equitalile jurisdiction^^ 
vested in tlic. Board. In one year, out of 3 lO a])p(.'als, 
tlie power of remission was exercised in 264 cases and 
refused in 18. But in every case the surcharge operates 
as a very (4Tective warning not to traiisgrev^s again, and 
Irrings Ireforo the notice of the Central Rrard any irregu- 
larities tiiat may he committed.^ 

Tlic ruimbcr of audit districts is 33, not including the 
Mctro|)olis, and they extend over one or more counties 
according to size. AVitliin his own district tiic auditor 
lias jurisdiction over the accounts of every authority 
einpowered to raise money by local rating. 

The third and notjeast ellective weapon of contrrol^is 

the [)Owe,r wliich the Central Board lias to discharge all 

* 

^ It may be mentioTU'd tiiat it ts also the auditor’vS duty to 
ascnu'tain whoH^or tliere is any undno waste of ariickis of food or 
drink, find that raiciilatirm.s have heeii made to cualile luni to 
know for how i^uch waste lie slioukl allow. Ah a euridSity of legal 
Interpretation wo may add that it has hcori solemnl}^ decided that 
he need not put Ids pen through the disallowed item, b^trneivly 
write that word against it. — tSco Glen’s Foor Lem Orders, p, 692.) 
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officials ejn|>joye<i by tho local autliorities, ^vho in turn 
may not discharge their sei-vants without tho [)erniission 
of the Hoard, d’iio natnra! and int(3mied dfect of this is 
to make the oilicei's virtnally inde[)Oiido.nt of tlic Local 
Hoards so long as tlicy do their duty, and to prevent 
j)j*e3sure being |)nt upon them to evade the directions of 
the d(3j)artment. Tho inspector is expected to interfere 
witli any unfair treatijont of a zealous officer-, or un- 
worthy ])artiality for an incompetent one ; and no officer 
can be dismissed even for gross misconduct without, if 
he asks for it, an investigation conducted fry an insp(3Ctor 
ac^cording to tlie forms of a trial at law. 

It is impossible not to sec that the systcni just de- 
scribed coiisbitutcs a form of centralized administratioii 
a.s strong as could wall be imagined. It is true tluit it 
may to defended, as the Report of 18o0 did defend it, 
by a referent 0 to other de]»ai-tments, such as the Army, 
the/rreasury, aryl Hr-imary Education. But the ].»ara]l(d 
does not hold altogether good. For in otlicr cases the 
departments liave to deal either with num who are their 
own servants, or more commonly with men, c.g. soldiers 
and teachers, wffiose business it is to discharge, und(?r 
general regulations, certain professional duties of which 
they alone have a sp(3cial and technical knowledge, and 
for which they receive payment ^om the State}. But 
th^ local authorities or Guardians are un[)aid, and arc 
elected by theii’ ccjnstituencies to exercise functions which 
are supposed to rccpiire defiberation, and involve responsi- 
bility. Hence it is clear that one of two Ihings must 
happen : blither tlie local administration 4‘f the Poor 
Law will ce^se to have any interest or attraction for the 
men wfw are most competent to preside over it, or else 
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the men elected to serve upon it Avill find out for them- 
selves some oppoiivonity of exercising a discretion of their 
own. What has b(Km the actual course of events ^^■o lire 
now to see. 


Part II.— The Local Authorities. 

One of tlie first duties of the I^oor Law Commissioners 
under the Act of 1834 was to divide the country into 
districts, for the purposes of local administration. The 
obvious plan was adopted of making the larger towns, 
with their suburbs, into separate districts, and also deab 
ing the same way witli old country parislies, ej/, Wolstan- 
ton, wherever they extended over a large area and 
contained a safficient population. In the case of rural 
places, parislies to the nuiahor of upon an average from 
twenty to thirty were grouped round the inAiresb market 
town, whence came the name Union, a*s applied to* all 
the districts alike. This, which ought to have been a 
comparatively easy task, wuis much impeded, not only by 
local jealousies and disagreements, but by one of those 
causes which no country but England would tolerate, and 
which seem to savour of that incurable pedantry that 
some of our critics are wont to charge us with. Previous 
to the passing of the^ct of 1834 we have noticed that 
voluntary Unions had been formed, called, from the autlior 
of the Act, Gilbert Incorporations, and coftsisting of just 
such parishes as, without any fegard to convenience of 
locality, had ‘chosen to unite together. And as, in spite 
of reiterate.d ^lemands from the Central Board, Parliament 
refused to give it leave to dissolve these incorporations 
except with their own consent, it became frequently very 
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diilicult to arrange the Unions on a convenient system.^ 
But these difficulties have long been overcome, and all 
England is now divided into 647 Unions, fresh ones 
being formed every now and then, as new centres of 
population are created; sometimes, on the other hand, two 
adjacent Unions are thrown togctlier. Tliirty of those are 
in the Metropolis, each, of the large old parishes forniing 
one. The eastern coun^’es, more especially Ijincolnshire, 
would seem to contain Unions with the largest number 
of parishes, rising in several cases to considerably ovei 
fifty. An<l Lincoln itself would head the list with 99 
parishes, but for one of those survivals that arc so pictur- 
esque in English history, by which the City of London, 
probably the smallest Union in actual extent, is credited 
with, no less than 112 separate parishes. 

Eaoli of the parislies in the Union, or of the wards in 
largo towns, tslccts one representative or more, accoi/ling 
to population, tc^ the Union. Board, of which magistrates 
are ex officio members, though they rarely attend. But 
our business lies with the Guardian only regarded as an 
administrator of rehef, and we must follow him at once 
into the Board-room at the workhouse, outside of which 
he is a mere private person, and has no separate or pei^onal 
duties whatsoever. Thus the duty of collecting rates and 
of giving relief in cases of extreme i^rgency are fragments 
of ms old power still retained by the overseer, being 

viewed in the kt^er case bj the Guardians with a jealousy 

• 

^ Most of tho old i ii corporations have been dissolved, but some 
remain, with evil effects tlnat .are felt to this day. Thus the largest 
and wealthiaut new siil:)urb of Oxford is separated f^oin the rest of 
the city and joined to a rural tJiiion for no other reason than that 
the city 43 an Incorporation, and seem.s for some inscrutabie reason 
imwillin/to surrender tho name. 
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so marked that it is very rarely exorcised. But within 
tlic walls of the Board room all the poor relief of tlie 
district i)assos at any rate through the (Guardians’ hands, 
and ev'ory effort is niadc by tlie Central Boar<l to iin press 
them with the sense of the reality of tlie powers they 
exercise, and of their responsibility for the proper per- 
formance of delicate and important duties. In order to 
gain some idea of the spirit whicj.i is supposed to animate 
the local authorities, and wdiich may be thought of more 
importance tlian the details of administration, let us 
gather the followdiig dcscri[)tion of their duties from a 
report of 1840, together with that of 1839. ^ 

When tlie Board of Gnardiaiis is once in operation 
its powers are very extensive; it dispcuises all relief, 
appoints all paid officers, and administers all other Poor 
Law business in the Union, subject only to the general 
superinteudence of the Commissioners and to the regula- 
tions issued by tliein.” The Board of Guardians forms 
an important and liiglily respectable representative body, 
being elected by the most numerous constituency known 
to the law,” “W'o have ever sought to exercise our 
pow’^ers in such a manner as to avoid all unnecessary 
interference with Boards of (Guardians, and have carefully 
abstained from doijig anything wdiich might extinguish 
tlie spirit of local indqiendence.” “ For such local abuses 
as may occur the Boards of Guardians are in general 
primarily responsible. They have the chief part of the 
local power, and must therefore* bear the chief part of the 
local responsibility.” “The Commissioners (1846) state 
their conviction, derived from experience, of th$ generally 

^ The report of 184G is practically a reproduction at'greatar length 
of tliat of 1831), and is given by Nicholls, vol. ii. p. 402, ^c. etc. 
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rliscrects irnstwoitliy, attentive, and considerate niaiinei’ 
in which the Boards of Guardians disclia]’G;(3 Uicir func- 
tioos, and of tiieir readiness to devote to the transaction 
of the business as much of their time as can bo reason- 
ably expected of the unpaid memliois of a body so 
constituted.'’ 

The above describes fairly enough the intentions of 
the Legislature and of tlie department tliat carries them 
into effect ; hut facts are stronger tlian intentions, and 
it remains to bo seen how far, as a matter of fact, — espe- 
cially now that the administration of rcliei has long got 

over the first difficuities and experiments,- -tlie purely 

Poor Law duties of Guardians ^ deserve such epithets as 
“important” and “responsible.” Let it be rcmeinbcrcd 
tliat the task of superintending oflicers in the discharge 
of duties regulated down to the most minute particulars 
by superior afithority, important as it is, docs not involve 
the KIND of importance that is usually associated with 
elected bodies. IMeii are chosen to delihei'ate and dis- 
cuss, and deliberation implies discretion, which, again, con- 
fers responsibility. Suppose, tlien, a Guardian elected 
after a hot contest by a large number of votes, going 
every week or fortnight a journey of perhaps several 
miles to the place of meeting at the expense of much 
valuable time, what subjects will be find when he gets 
tliere that •will exercise his faculty of discretion? We 
will try and make the ariswTT clear. 

He will, in the first instance, be struck with the fact 

1 It must be remembered that wo are spc:diiug of Guardians only 
as admiuistifltors of Poor Law. The duties that h^ye been of late 
imposed upon them in connection with public health, education, 
and [if tj^cy choose) the management of tlie roads, constitute a 
very important addition indeed to their original functions. . 

•' . . I ■ - ■■ ■ ■ 
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tlijit the ])owcr possessed by every representative assembly 
of regnlating its own proceedings within the limits of 
custom or common law is not possessed by the Guardians, 
but is reguhited by sixteen articles which define the 
duties of the Hoard as to its way of transacting business. 
These include the times of meeting, appointment of 
presiding officers, time for adjournment in case of non- 
attendance, mode of voting, and; order in which the ])U.si- 
ncss is to he taken. There is nothing in any of these 
that cjills for further notice, except that the position of 
tlie. chn k, l>oIiig, as lie is, irremovable by the Local Hoard, 
and answeralile to the Board above for th(j correctness of 
an immense number of details, legal questions included, 
gives him a wsuprcmacy much greater than is usually lield 
by similar officers. Then next he will discover that a 
good deal of the Poor I'^aw business pr(:)pe]’ is administered 
by committees whoso duties, again, are often of a formal 
character. Thus a man may be Guardian for many years 
without seeing the interior of the house, and a member 
of tlio V’isiting Commit-tee without doing more than pay 
an occasional formal visit. Tliere is a Finance Committee, 
but so intricate and difficult are tlic accounts that the 
clerk is here practically supreme. (Of course this very 
general description must be taken as subject to many 
variations, and in huge towns there is no doubt mor^," to 
be done b}' action of the Guardians therpselves.) Passing 
over kSucIi minor matters as «examining^' and accepting 
tenders for .^goods (as regulated by eight articles in the 
Order of 1847), we now come to the only responsible 
part of a Gtiardian’s duties. ‘‘They shall liear and con- 
sider any aj (plications for relief which may then made, 
and dctcrniine tlicreoji.” 
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It is understood that tire Guardians nuist admit every 
applicant to a personal Clearing, the application having 
been first rnadc to the relieving officer, abc)Ut whom 
hereafterd But it is very doubtful whether the Boaril 
(or the Ihffi’ef Ooimnittee, should one be apjiointed) 
would 1)0 justified in refusing indoor relief to any appli- 
cant wlio insisted ujron admission. An instructional letter 
of 1842 lays it down tliflt tlie power of discharging from 
the workhouse sliould only l)c exercised in cases whore 
the pauper could be ])roccoded against criminally for 
neglecting to maintain his family ; and the reason ass!gm?d 
“that jrorsons not really destitute will not he willing to 
remain in tlic house ’’ covers the case of those who are 
willing to enter it. rractically, therefore, this set of 
cases settle themscives. Then, supposing out-,reli(if to 
be decided u])on, the amount and duration of tliis, even 
in the most irregularly managed Boards, is generally 
roughly settled Gy some standard, and docs not call for 
much serious discussion, 'Inhere remains, therefore, one 
solitary question of the very deepest practical importanee 
botli to the working of the Poor Law' and the welfare of 
the labouring classes gcnei’ally, namely, wdicther the relief 
given shall be indoor or outdoor. Hero the Guardians 
have, within certain limits, a very alisolute discretion 
iudted, and it is the deciding betw(yon diflerent opinions 
and policies in respect of the kind of relief to lie offered 
that makes the duties of j^uardians interesting to them- 
selves and to their constituents. What that disci'etion is, 

^ It has been held that any person not having*the means of 
providing footl* foi- liis children, and ih-laying to apply lor relief 
80 long thtt death emiued, is guilty of man^laiighter.-- (Glen, Potyr 
Laiv Orders, p. ^ 
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and how they liave used it, we will now consider under 
the head of out -relief : it is of the very essence of our 
subject 

Pa Ri' J IT. — OuT-Tvr?:LJ EF. 

The reader will reiuenibor that (to quote once more 
the Eoport of 1839) ^‘ thc fundamental principle with 
respect to legal relief is that the*- condition of the pauper 
ought to be, on the whole, less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer ;” and he will agree with the siiine 
report in the assertion “ that all distribution of relief in 
money or in goods, to be spent or consumed by the 
pauper in his own house, is inconsistent with the principle 
in question.” Accordingly the first object of the Poor 
Jjaw Commissioners was to put a stop to out -relief. 
Beginning in their first year with two districts, rfamely, 
Cookham Union and Sandiidge Parisli (First Eeport, 
page 28), they proceeded gradually in the face of much 
opposition/ till in the year 1844 a final order (repi\> 
diicing one of 1839), called the Outdoor Prohibitory 
Relief Order, was issued, in wliich it was laid down that 
“every able-bodied person . . . requiring relief . . . 
shall be relieved only in the v/orkhouse of the Union,” 
etc. In the face of wdiich order we are confronted with 
the fact that in thd' beginning of this year (1881), the 
number of adult aUe-bodied outdoor paiq^ors was returned 
for the 1st of January at 84, §12, wdiile indoor paupers 

^ The opposition was chleHy in respect of allowances to largo 
families, to rdtain wliieh every effort wa,s made. Also the indoor 
test system was severely tried by stagnation of trade pt jNiottingham, 
Andover, and other places. Kor could it he applied, until the 
Houses were rcadjv 
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wore only 26,357, ie. of the same class. And again, of the 
268,923 outdoor paupers Returned as adult not a])lc-bodied, 
by far the larger number were persons whoni only the 
approach of age (after sixty paupers are treated as not 
able-bodied) had rendered destitute after a life of ability 
to do work. What is the explanation of this apparent 
anomaly 'I 

.It is this. The Report of 1839 states that the Com- 
missioners “permit out-rclief to the able-bodied m all 
those cases of distress' ivhich are of most freqiimt occmrencc^ 
such as sickness^ accident^ hodily or mental injirmity in them- 
selves and in their families.’’ This exception is Carried 
forward into the General Prohibitory Order, and is in- 
creased by the addition of such cases as burial, widow- 
hood for six months after the death of the husband, and 
for so*long as there is any <.*hild dependent on the widow. 
Now from this two facts are clear. First, iruismucli as per- 
sons above sixty arc not to be considered necessarily able- 
bodied, and arc therefore outside the terms of the order, 
all aged persons who have made no provision for them- 
selves during middle life may receive out- relief if the 
Guardians resolve to grant it And secondly, all persons 
under sixty, if disabled by any cause either in their own 
persons or that of any of their families, are also eligible 
f Of the same kind of relief. Now, it has been stated (see 
page 15) that the twm chief evils to which poor relief 
gives rise are idleness on, the part of those who can work 
and will not, and improvidence on the part^of those who 
can make provision for possible sickness or inevitable 
old age, but prefer to trust to tlie bounty •of the State. 
The first o3ass was dealt with finally and summaiily in 
the Prohibitory Order, which forbids relief to any man 
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capable of earning wages. But the second was by the 
express exceptions contained in that order left to the 
discretion of the local authorities, who have not been 
slow to avail themselves of the opportunity. How far 
the central autliorities realized that tins departure from 
their own admitted principles woidd lead once more to 
the establishment of a gigantic system of pauperism, 
in which the unthrifty and cai'eless uTro maintained 
at the cost or to the prejudice of tlicir more provident 
neighbours, does not very clearly appear. Certain 
it is that it lias been turned by local administration 
to this end, and that, too, in spite of warnings almost 
amounting to threats, and expostulations almost descend- 
ing to entreaties, from the Poor Law authorities them- 
selves. 

In saying this there is no intention to impute .blame 
in any quarter, which ^vordd be in every way unseemly. 
But our object is to give sucli an account of the working 
of the Poor Law as shall convey to the reader some 
notion of the spirit in which it is administered, and also 
explain the tcndoncics that have led to the results actually 
before us. We shall therefore trace the operation of 
the law of out-relief somewhat more in detail. 

The functionary througli whom the Guardians perform 
this part of their w^rk is that well-known person, the 
relieving oflicer, whose duties are prescribed in fifteen sec- 
tions of Article 215 of the General Consolidated Order of 
1847 (Glen, p. 215). The one that concerns us at present 
is No. 2, which states that he shall receive “ all applica- 
tions for rekef made to him within his district, and 
forthwith examine into the circumstances of every case 
by visiting the house of the applicant, and by making all 
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necessary inquiries, etc. etc., and report the result of such 
inquiries in the prescribed form at the next nicetihg.” 
The “prescribed form” is called the Application and 
Report Book, and contains headings for all iiifonnatioii 
that may be usefid to the Cuardians, including one that 
is much neglected, shoAving “ names of relations liable by 
law to relieve the applicant ” (sec Report by J\Ir. Senclall, 
1874, and Mr. Wodchouse, 1872). This book is laid 
before the chairman for him to record tlie dcfiision of tlie 
Guardians at the “Board Day^,” whitlier the a|)plicant is 
also summoned to attend, and be further questioned as 
to his destitution. But from the ])eginning to the end 
of this procedure one remark holds good : that unlimited 
discretion leads to unlimited variation in the }iiothods by 
which it is carried out. Thus, the number of rehVwing 
officer* in proportion to population and area varies in- 
definitely. Dne officer had 400 cases under his charge, 
the usual numb(ir being 200 to 250. Again, the practice 
of requiring the personal attendance of the applicant at 
the Board varies considerably, a man being always anxious 
to put it off upon his wife, and a Avoman upon some fair- 
spoken neighbour, Avhile in some cases quite youug girls 
are sent to plead the cause of their destitute relatives. 
The attendance of the Guardians themselves is of course 
fluctuating, and the fate of the appycants, — that is to say, 
whether they shall submit to a species of imprisonment 
or enjoy a little pension at their own homes, — not unfre- 
quently depends upon whether this or that Guardian 
(the chairman especially) chances to be present or absent. 
In some Fnions Avhere there is a Relief C#mmittce, one 
man (though it is believed that three are necessary to 
make 5 quorum in order to grant relief legally) some- 
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times adjudicates upon all the cases, and he, again, may 
be a strenuous supporter of th« workhouse test one day, 
and an equally strong advocate for out^relief the next. 
Then, again, the time allowed for the disposal of each case 
a,t all times too short, is by no means the same, varying, 
according to the experience of one inspector (see Mr. 
Longley’s Eeport on Out-Relief in the Metropolis, 1873), 
from eleven cases in four minutes to three minutes for 
each case. And there is an absolutely concurrent testi- 
mony that there neither is nor can be anything like 
adequate information as to the circumstances of tlie case 
upon which the Guardians can base their decision. But 
the subject of investigation deserves a special word of 
notice. 

The plain fact is tliat the workhouse test has hilled 
the spirit of investigation, as, by the confession*' of its 
supporters, it was meant to do. The following is quoted 
from the Report of 1839 : — “The only kure mode of as- 
certaining whether the total receipts of the labourer” 
(for this in the case before us we should read “total 
sources of income”) “ arc really sufficient is to offer in lieu 
of them an adequate but less eligible maintenance, which 
will not bo accepted unless necessity requires it. This 
can be effected by the offer of the workhouse, and by 
that only.” Having nhis to fall back on in all doubtM 
cases, both relieving officers and Guairfians are under 
strong inducement to dispense^with long, tjostly, and dis- 
agreeable enquiries. The former pays his one preliminary 
visit (sometimes in large towns carefully prepared for 
by removal bf furniture), and gathers just as much as 
local gossip can tell him. The latter have ho moans of 
IcAowing the facts of the case except what they can TOhg 
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in a hurried cross-examination from some unfortunate 

• 

applicant, — in nothing in^re unfortunate than this, that 
he is driven to gain his ends by craft and concealment, — 
mor^ especially as to whether his friends can keep him, 
or as to wliat he receives from cliarity. But at this 
point ensues a curious phenomenon. Though Guardians 
are practically powerless in many cases to ascertain the 
I’eality of that dcstituti(in ivhicJi k the only legal title to 
veMef^ yet they do know something about the cliaracter of 
the applicant, which, if the plain truth must be told, has 
nothing to do with it.^ Thus if two men under precisely 
the same circumstances apply for relief, one of whom has 
borne a good character and succumbed to misfortune, the 
other has been just the reverse, it is still not permissible, 
upon any sound principle of Poor Law, to make a differ- 
ence bel/ween them. And if wo attend to the matter for 
a moment wo shall see that the attempt to pass a moral 
judgment upon “the two, involving the most serious 
material consequences, would necessitate, to be fair, a 
preliminary en('|uiiy into their education, homo influences, 
conduct of children, natural temperament, and the op- 
portunities each had enjoyed of getting on in life. No 
doubt the temptation to exercise a moral discrimination 
is irresistible, and the Guardians try, Avitli probably some 
suegess, to achieve a rough and ready justice, of which it 
may be said that it is morally excellent, but it is not Poor 
Law. • , 

These, then, are the practical difficulties ^ndcr which 

* The Pooj Law Board stated in answer to a direct question in 
1870 that, “according to strict law,” if there werf two widows, 
each reqiuringtten sliillings per >veek, one of whom received four 
shillings ffom a club, tJie Guardians must allow her only six shih 
lings and the other ten. —-(Glen, p. 63.) 
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the Guardians meet to exercise their discretion as to 
whether indoor or out-rclief shall be given. Jiut, and this 
is coininoiily the decisive argument, it is cheaper to allow 
a weekly pittance outside the house than to give main 
tenance within it — cheaper, that is, in any given case, 
though not in the long run, for all experience shows that 
the persistent refusal of oiit-relief does not increase the 
inmates of the house. But after all there is something 
stronger than even this. The Guardians know that every 
applicant who stands before them has been encouraged 
by the law to expect some allowance of out-rclief whenever 
age or sickness has rendered him destitute. Is it reason- 
able to expect that they will, as a rule, take upon them- 
selves tlic disagreeable responsibility of refusing the relief 
which the law allows them to give 1 If the Central Board 
or the Legislature, who are removed from actual contact 
with the pleadings of destitution, perhaps* in the case of 
old workmen or even friends, shrink from prohibiting out- 
relief in such cases, how can the Gnardians, with natural 
benevolence to prompt them and a character for kindness 
to keep up, abstain from following the easy course that 
saves them furtlier trouble, and satisfies the conscience 
(until aroused by argument) and the pocket (until con- 
vinced by statistics and results) as well. The result is that 
the discretion enjoy(id by Guardians tends steadily, though 
with very wide variations, in one direction, and that 
out-relief becomes the rule, indoor reliof the exception. 
The proportion, excluding vagrants and lunatics, may be 
stated now at about one indoor pauper to 3.2 outdoor; 
ten years ago the proportion -was one indoor to nearly six 
outdoor. There has therefore been some improvement in 
deference to the pressure of the Central BoarS and the 
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more enliglitenerl opinion of some Poor Law reformers. 
Biifc enougli remains to .show that wliile the new Pool’ 
Law has dealt satisfactorily with the case of those who 
[)ref(*rred to s(3ek relief rather than work for wages (at 
worst a case so abnormal and unnatural that there could 
he no real difliculty in grappling witli it), it has failed to 
meet the case of those who prefer relying upon relief to 
making provision against destitution out of their own 
resources. One half the work has been done, the other 
lialf, — including also the natural call upon relations, 
friends, and cluirity to “maintain their own poor” -is 
yet to be begun. 

We Jiavc, however, hitherto only traced the system of 
out-relief up to the moment when it is first given to tlie 
applicant by the Guardians : we have now to carry oui' 
descriptk)!! to the mode in which it is distributed and 
continued. * 

"Lhat part of relief (by far the most important) which 
consists in grants of a certain weekly allowance to the 
sick and infirm is distrihnted by the relieving officer, who 
attends periodically at stated times and places (in country 
places once every week), in accordance with the regula- 
tion that orders him “duly and punctually to supply 
the weekly allowances of all paupers belonging to his 
district.” This may be given in moi^ey or in kind, and 
it is thought that the principle of poor relief is best can-ied 
out by the latter system. But in practice the giving of 
money is found so much mbre convenient, and the argu- 
ment, that if people are to have relief at aft they had 
better be left to make the best of it for themselves, seems 
so reasonable, that relief in kind has become the excep- 
tion. Tlfe book in which the paupers of each parish are 
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entered is a very elaborate affair, containing no less than 
twenty-five different classes to which the recipient may 
belong. It is examined ])y the clerk and auditor, and forms 
the basis upon which the statistics of pauperism are 
framed. It is also the duty of the relieving officer to keep 
a strict supervision over the recipients of relief, and report 
to the Guai dians such change in their circumstances as may 
have occurred, especially whei\ the time expires for which 
their relief was granted, or for that periodical revision of 
the list of paupers which is carefully carried out by every 
properly-conducted Board. 

Besides this there are, however, two other modes 
of giving out -relief. First it may be given to the 
able-bodied in some Unions in return for labour, in 
wliich case half of it must be in kind, and the work 
done under the superintendence of a special officer 
appointed for that purpose : the labour is mostly in the 
stoneyard. About 120 Unions, including the Metropolis 
and the larger towns, are allowed to employ this labour 
tost instead of the house test, and are therefore not 
under the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, but under 
the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of December 1862. 
The reason of this policy is contained in a letter of 1852, 
in which the^'Board draws attention to “the circum- 
stances of most oi the Unions and parishes in London, 
and in some other populous places,^’ in consequence of 
which they “ leave the Guai^ans at liberty to offer relief 
in the workhouse only,” but “ do not prohibit out-relief 
to any class of paupers.” The outdoor labour test would 
seem, the*i, to be reserved for vspecial cases? as a safety 
valve” at a time of great and sudden depression of trade. 
But it docs not seem to be verv extensively ilsed, and is 
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growing more and more unpopular with the relieving 
authorities. ^ 

The other form of out-relief is the medical. The 
whole of England is divided into districts which may 
not exceed 15,000 acres in extent, or 15,000 persons in 
population, and are in practice much smaller. Over 
each of these the Guardians appoint a medical officer re- 
siding in the district, wluj must, according to tlie regular 
tions, attend duly and punctually upon all poor persons 
requiring modicoA attendance, and supply the requisite 
medicines whenever ho maybe lawfully required by .an 
order of the Guardians, or of a relieving officer, or of an 
overseer.” He is bound to attend under such an order 
even when ho may luiow that the person is not indigent, 
but he can report the circumstances at the next meeting. 
Ho cannot order articles of food for a sick pauper, but 
he can recommend them; and practically Guardians 
naturally shrink from tlie responsibility of refusing what 
he suggests. Persons already paupers are not relieved 
by special order, but receive a ticket, upon the exhibition 
of which the medical officer is bound to attend to them. 
H<'. must give the Guardians such inforinatioii as they 
may reqiift’e, and must make a return of days on which 
visits were paid or attendance given, together with an 
acc(jjint of the patients' condition. Medical relief given 
to parents alone does not make the children paupers. 
Such are tljte arrangeipents whereby out -relief is 
granted and distributed : llo’w, is the next natural en- 
quiry, does the system work in actual operation? To 
answer this* question we must refer to an enormous mass 
of literaMire, 'known as the reports of the inspectors who 
have froni time to time been appointed to examine the 
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out^relief system for the instruction of the Central 
Board.i 

A careful examination of these reports (or some of 
them) will show that there is an absolute concurrence as to 
hvo main features in the working of outdoor relief. In 
the first place, considering that the reformed Poor La^v 
was expressly intended to introduce uniformity and 
system, it has to be confessed that in this respect tin? 
failure is very great indeed. The exorcise of local dis- 
cretion has led to an almost infinite variableness of ad- 
ministration. No two Unions have the same principles 
or rules for dealing with the same class of cases ; no two 
officers take the same vieivs as to the nature of their 
duties or the best way of periorming them ; and, what 
is worse, no two destitute persons under similar circum- 
stances can be at all sure of being dealt with in the same 
way. A kind of moral uncertainty is thus cast over the 
minds of the “poor,” which, with 'its accompanying 
results of jealousy, disappointment, sense of injustice, 
and gambling aw^ay life upon the chance of out-relicf, 
probably inflicts as much injury upon their mental, as 
the old system did upon their material, comfort — (See 
Mr. Longley^s Report, p. 30.) ' 

In the next place, the reports are perfectly unanimous 
in their testimony as*to the prevailing ignorance concer^ung 
the “cases” upon which the Guardians \jave to adjudicate. 
“ The inaiii reliance of Guardians must he placed, in the 
regular aiK^ iinintermiiiing routine of enquiry pursued by 

^ The public is little aware of the ability, industry, and minute 
thoroughness which charactemo these and other i>3port| on Poor 
Law administration. May it not well be that sucli system as 
outdoor relief absorbs more than its share of these qualities ? 
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paid and responsible officers.” “ I cannot but tliink that a 
nincli nearer approach to than is now made is possible.” 
— (Mr. Wodehouse, p. 37.) “I detected considerable 
iiTegularity in the strict perfonnance by the relieving 
officers of these all-important duties.” — (Mr. Henley, 
Aivmal Report of Poor Law Board for 1871, p. 9G.) But 
perhaps the following story, told by Mr. Sendall (p. 7), 
will serve to show to \^hat extent out- relief may be 
abused from lack of information : it is but one out of 
hundreds upoji hundreds that arc mentioned in the re- 
ports, and which arc practically known to exist through- 
out the country ; — 

“ One of the officers of the Union, engaged 

shortly after his appointment in looking up liis cases, 
came upon a pauper of long standing at ^vork in a well- 
stocked garden. 

‘ You have got a nice bit of gar<len Ixere ? ’ 

Yes ; it is pretty good.^ 

“ ‘ And are those your pigs in the sty there 1, ’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; they be mine.’ 

“ ‘ And tliere is a horse and cart — is that yours too ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes ; tliat i.s what I goes to market with. And 
who be you, sir h ’ 

“ ‘ Well, I am the new relieving officer ; and I think 
you Jiiad better come up and see ® the Guardians at 
next Board day.’ 

After this need not be surprised to hear the 
stories of paupers dying ricli. 

We shall next attempt to condense the defects noted 

• 

^ The possibility of the existence of such cases is part of the 
price the nti^ion pays for the destruction of municipal sclf-govcrn* 
,inent in country places. 
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by the inspectors as proceeding from the want of nni* 
formity and of information. ^ We take the following 
twelve points more for the sake of the round number 
than for any hope of exhausting the list : — 

(1.) The attendance of Guardians being fluctuating, 
and the composition of the Board on any one day uncer- 
tain, makes them what one inspector terms “|)liable,’' 
especially in the way of yielding to the applicant's per- 
sistent refusal to enter the house. There is also a 
marked tendency to compromise cases by small temporary 
doles, and at times to evade the law in doing so.^ 

(2.) The revision of the lists of paupers by the 
Guardians is very iiTCgular. In some it is done punc- 
tually every cpiarter; in others at chance times ; in some 
once a year, or even once in three years. The conse- 
quence is that in cases where destitution has ceased 
pauperism remains. As the visits of the relieving 
officers are mainly determined by the practice of the 
Guardians in respect of revising, it follows that the visits 
are at most uncertain intervals. 

(3.) There is great laxity as to requiiing the personal 
attendance of applicants. It is in many cases dispensed 
with ; and the Guardians rely on the information of the 
relieving officer, and the opinion of the Guardian of the 
parish, if present, t The temptation to take the chance 
of obtaining relief, and so to apply for itj is thereby 
increased. ^ \ 

(4.) The system of the “pay table ” is severely 

' In iUiistratiou of this, Mr. Longley Mis a story (Report, p. 66) 
of the chairman who, when warned hy him that some allowance of 
relief was illegal, observed with great good luunohr tji&t ‘‘he did 
not caro o pin for the inspector nor for the anclitor cither. ” 
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criticised. The relieving officer meets the paupers at 
some fixed place — sometimes even a public-house, sonic- 
times a cottage for Avhich rent is paid — and there dis- 
tributes the relief as thougli he were paying wages. 
Children or neighbours are sent (and paid) by the 
pauper to receive it. The districts arc so large that this 
2 )lan cannot be avoided, and soino Unions are obliged to 
pay for conveyances.^ 

(5.) There is a general complaint that tlic books and 
returns are not always accurately keiit. Tliis is of 
special importance in resficct of classification of paupers. 

(0.) The practice as to relief of deserted wives with 
children varies very much. No competent anthority 
doubts that refusal of out-reliof in tliese cases is the 
only course consistent with the due administration of 
the Poctf* Law. But in many cases it is given, except 
where the Gfiardians suspect “collusion.” The room 
thus given for fraud is obvious, and com[)laint3 of fraud 
are common. 

(7.) The case of widows with more than one chi hi 
dependent upon them (they are supposed to he able to 
maintain one child), aKS it is one of the most perplexing, 
so is it sure to lead to <lilTerence of treatment, and thence 
to abuses. “ General sympathy for widows has suggested 
a lax administration of relief ” is a li^ip^ding to one report. 
—(Sir. Longley, 49.) A belief is still prevalent that 
“ to put on the cup ” entitles to parish pay. — (Ibid. p. 50.) 
There is always great difficulty in discovering^ their earn- 
ings, and all relief must be in their case relief in aid of 

• • 

Ws it really quite impossible tbat the overseers or some local 
authority *shoufd be trusted with tho mere payment of relief, and 
so all this labour avoided ? 

K 
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wages, with the direct result that the wages of widows 
fall below that of independent women. In some cases 
where the relief has been dtiscontinued, owing to the 
birth of an illegitimate child, the woman has never been 
obliged to accept the house, but has maintained herself 
without difficulty. The subject is far too long and diffi> 
cult for discussion here^ but the reader sufficiently 
interested in the matter is referred to Mr. Longley’s 
lUpvt on Poor Law Administration in London (1873), 
where it is fully gone into. 

(8.) A very painful result of the present system is 
pointcjd out in the fact that paupers marry paupers, or 
have large families after becoming paupers, and live in 
the extreme of want in consequence. “Households 
such as these arc the forcing>beds of pauperism.’^ — (Mr. 
Sendall, p. 10.) r 

(9.) Itelief is still given in aid of wages where aged 
or infirm people can earn a little, or are expected to do 
so. This is unavoidable, and perhaps not very injurious, 
though a contravention of all sound principles. 

(10.) There is a melancholy concurrence of opinion 
that relations arc not called upon to help as they ought 
to be, and tliat innumerable cases of pauperism exist 
wdiero there are relations perfectly able to help, and who 
would do so (as in ^me cases they have done) sooner than 
allow their friends to go into the house. To take one 
instance out of many, a pauper in'i^^ceipt of 2s. 6d 
weekly was found acting as lervant in her sister^s house- ^ 
hold, whose position was that of a superior artizan. 
Prosecutions are rare ; but in many cases is said that 
the threat is sufficient. But this can pnly apply in 
cases where the relation is known. > 
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(11.) Undue facilities are said to exist for receiving 
medical relief, and an injurious notion lias got abroad 
that this kind of relief has not the same pauperizing 
effects. Very frequently the receipt of medical relief 
is the beginning of pauperism, and a fear is even ex- 
pressed lest the system degenerate into one of medical 
State charity. Connected with this are very grave com- 
plaints as to “ medical ^xtras,” by means of which the 
doctor orders food instead of medicine. The Guardiiins 
are then able to give relief in aid of wages, and persons are 
encouraged to apply for medical relief in the hope that 
food and stimulants will follow. It happens, too, that 
meat ordered for the sick is used for food for the family ; 
thus “ beef ordered for beef-tea to a dying husband was 
found two hours later in the frying-pan.” 

(12.)»The outdoor labour test is subject to great 
abuses. The stoneyard has an attraction for the indo- 
lent, and some cases are known in which men work at 
their own employment in the summer, and “for the 
Guardians,” ie, at the stoneyard, in the winter. 

Wo trust the reader will pardon these details of de- 
fective administration which have been laid before him 
in order that he may know the actual working of the 
system which is supported by his money, and is main- 
tainable only so long as public opinion chooses to abide 
by it. Many improvements have been suggested, %vith 
the bare mention of whic^ we must be content. Some 
place reliance Ijpon improved methods of adijiinistration 
by local authorities. Others would introduce a new 
classifibatioif of recipients of out-relief, by wMch persons 
of bad cJiiLaraeter (we venture to think an impossible sug- 
gestion), 5r those whose wages have previously enabled 
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them to make provision for their wants, should be de- 
barred from out-relief. Othjws, again, would make the 
area of out-maintenance and administration much smaller 
than that for indoor, vso as to put pressure upon locali- 
ties to prefer the latter, and also to subject the applicant 
or the pauper to much closer supervision and control. 
Others, among whom the author may perhaps be per- 
mitted to include liimself, are /ibsoliitely convinced that 
the whole system of out-relief could be without difficulty 
abolished in a very few years, just as the old system was 
abolished some forty years ago by the action of the 
Central Board in issuing prohibitory orders. The con- 
ditions of the two cases seem fairly parallel. 


Pakt tv.— Indoor Eeliisf. 

The indoor relief, as established by'English Poor Law, 
is, we may say at once, though not without blots, as we 
shall see, thoroughly worthy of the good sense and 
practical iiuraanity of the English people. With the 
exception of lunatic asylums, infirmaries, and district 
schools in large (mostly metropolitan) Unions, this 
kind of relief is given in houses miscalled workhouses, 
one of which has k^en built in each Union since thp Act 
of 1834. The name Workhouse was^ given them from 
some idea that they would^ be used f«:r the purpose of 
setting aljle-bodicd paupers to work, according to the 
statute of Queen Elizabeth and the requirements of the 
house test^' But that test has proved so eUlcacious that 
the number of mmates really able-bodied is< comparatively 
few, and the house has become the permanent home of 
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persons disabled by some misfortune or other from 
taking care of themselves. As the miml)er of per- 
sons for whom the State thus provides a home was 
at the beginning of tliis year 189,438 (not including 
vagrants), and as the number is subject to constant 
loss and as constant renewal, so that the total pass- 
ing througli the house on the way to the grave is very 
considerable, it becomes every citizen to have some 
idea of the kind of institution Avliich the law provides 
at his cost for the care of these who are “ the poor in 
very deed.” 

We will first of all take a glance at the officers. 
These are the doctor, master and matron, chaplain, 
schoolmaster, nurse, porter, and such assistants as the 
size of the house renders necessary : the duties of all 
these aje defined in the most careful manner in the 
order of 1847.— -(Glen, pp. 182-215.) 

Witli respect .to the doctor, chaplain, and school- 
master (or more generally mistress), no more can be said 
than that the professional duties whicdi they are accus- 
tomed or expected to perform in the exercise of tlieir 
respective callings elsewhere are rigorously exacted on 
behalf of the inmates of the house, and that any known 
neglect would be visited by immediate censure, to 
be followed by dismissal, if persisted in. Thus, to take 
one instance, it is not thought right to administer Holy 
Communion except there is a chapel set apart for divine 
service, but the paupers sliould be allowed to go to the 
parish church for that purpose. Permission to attend 
church or (^apel is optional with the Guardians, and 
there arp spiicial provisions for allowing the attendance 
of minist!fers of religion in case any inmate desires to be 
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visited bj a minister of ids own denomination. The 
conditions upon which this jfight should be exercised 
were definitely settled in the case of the Eoman Catholic 
inmates of Chelsea Workhouse in 1861, under the 
authority of the Court of Queen’s Bench (Grlen, p. 125). 
It need hardly be added that the inmates are under the 
protection of the “ conscience clause,” and that in par- 
ticular the children of paupers, enjoyed that protection 
long before it was vouchsafed to the children of the 
independent labourer. 

It is, however, the master and matron upon whom it 
depends whether the intentions of the Legislature are 
carried out towards the unfortunate persons who have 
accepted maintenance from the State, and neither regu- 
lations nor such supervision as the Guardians can give 
will avail much against the consequences of therr faults 
and shortcomings. No one, not even we should think 
the captain of a man of war, has more absolute control 
within his own domain, or can make his pow'er more 
sharply felt. Everything that careful regulations can 
accomplish is done in order to make them discharge the 
duties of their office properly. They are instructed to 
see that every pauper upon admission (which must be 
by order of the Guardians, or provisionally by the re- 
lieving officer, or int cases of emergency by the master 
himself) is searched, cleansed,^ clothed^. and put in the 

^ Perhaps the following extracts^from the regulations as to bath- 
ing will give e.s good an idea as we can have of the excessive care 
bestowed upon the management of the house (1 ) Every patient 
,{%e, lunatic) i^ust be bathed once a week unless exempted by inedl- 
eal order ; (3) The cold water is always to be turned on first; (4) 
Temperature muet not be less than 88 or more thanhs df^ftrees, and 
must be suspended at once if the tliermometer is put of ord^ 
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proper ward. They must enforce order, nidustry, 
punctuality, and cleanlin^s. They must read prayers 
morning and evening. They must enforce employment 
upon every inmate according to his or her capacity for 
work, and allow no one who can work to ho idle at anytime. 
Tli,ey must visit tlie wards (the master or matron, accord- 
ing to the sex of the occupants) every morning at eleven 
to SCO that they are dtj^y cleansed, and every night in 
summer at ten and in winter at nine to see that the 
paupi^rs are in bed. They are to take care that no 
pauper, upon the approach of deatli, is left unattended 
night or day, and to give notico of his death to the near- 
est relations who may he known to exist. Lastly, they 
are to say or cause to be said grace before and after 
meals. 

The •duties of the porter require a special word of 
mention, because that officer is the outward symbol, so to 
speak, of that Poor Law constraint which may be defined 
as voluntary imprisonmeut. He is to keep the gate and 
allow no one to go in or out without leave of the master, 
except of course the Poor Law officers. He is further 
to register the names and business of every person 
visiting the house, and to sec that nothing imlawful is 
brought into it. The gates are locked at nine and 
op^ed in the morning at six. • 

We turn ne^ to the goveniment of the workhouse, 
as it applies the inmates themselves, the spirit and 
intention of which is thus described in tl^e Rcpoi*t of 
1839. “The rules which we have issued are of two 
classes. 1.* Those which are necessary to#the mainte- 

Undbk peetbnok whatever is the patient's head to bo put 
Under water, ‘’r--Glen, p, ^ 
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nance of good order in any building in which consider' 
able numbers of persons of bo^th sexes and of diflcrent 
ages reside. 2. Tliose which are necessary in order 
that these establishments may not be almshouses but 
workhouses in the proper meaning of the term, and may 
produce the I’csults wdiich the Legislature intended.’' 
This second clause points back to an old controversy, 
which was at that time still ui^settled. A strong dis- 
position was evinced to modify the arrangements of the 
houses, so as to make them in the case of the aged and 
infirm into almshouses, against which it was urged with 
irresistible force that the house would then no longer 
operate as an inducement to persons to provide support 
for themselves or their relatives in declining years. 
Facts, however, once more are stronger than intentions, 
and partly owing to the efficacy of the test, partly owing 
to the giving of out-relief to the iiilirm and aged, the 
workhouse is, as we have said, practically an infirmary 
or almshouse for the worst cases of impotence and suffer- 
ing. But its original conception still adheres to it, namely, 
to subject the pauper inmate to such a system of 
labour, discipline, and restraint, as shall be sufficient to 
outweigh ill his estimation the bodily comforts which he 
enjoys.’’ Tliis has been accomplished very effectually, 
more so, it is said, iz the case of the women than {he 
men; but unfortunately as a means qf prevention it 
comes too late, for by far th^ larger number of those 
who enter tl]p workhouse (unless it be avoivediy only for 
a time) have no choice but to remain there. And the 
condition docs not avail to force persons to provide for 
themselves in old age, because they have always the 
chance of out-relief to rely on. 
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TJie methods by which this condition of steering be- 
tween a jail and an almshi^use, between punishment and 
charity, is carried out, may be described under the heads 
of classification, diet, discipline, and punishment, ie, for 
the unruly. In respect of the first, the house (if properly 
arnanged) is divided into seven parts or wards, for as 
many classes of inmates, viz. aged and infirm men, able- 
bodied men, boys abov^j seven and under lifteen, the 
same three classes of women, and children under seven. 
Eotween these there is or ought to bo no communication, 
and the Guardians arc further empowered to subdivide 
them according to their moral character or previous 
habits. It is clear, however, that this can only apply to 
large houses. There is a great number of extra regula- 
tions allowing inmates to bo employed for such purposes 
as nursing in other wards than their own ; and as the 
result of a long controversy, aged and infirm couples are 
not to be sepai^ted, age receiving the rather liberal 
interpretation of above sixty. ^ And as children still 
at the age of nurture, ie. under seven, have a right 
to be with their mother, they may be placed in the 
female wards, and their lyothers allowed access to them 
at all reasonable times. Above that ago interviews 
between parents and children must be granted once a 
da](. • 

As to food tl^ simplest way will be to copy a dietary, 
published by t\fo> Central ^oard, the quantities, however, 
being only specimens and not absolutely byiding : they 
are given for men, the women being allowed in some 
cases somewhat less. ♦ 

» ■ • 

^ Sopamto apartments are sometimes provided lor aged couples 
and, it is said, very seldom claimed. 
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The aged and infirm, have, however, special allowances 
of tea and bread and butter, instead of porridge, for 
breakfast and supper, with ‘‘sugar not exceeding half 
an ounce to each pint of tea;” and we may add, as curi- 
ously characteristic of the cold-blooded equity that pre- 
sides over workhouse management, that- an inmate can 
call upon the master to weigh the f<;od provided for him 
in his own presence and in that of two witnesses : he 
can also complain to the Guardians of anything unsatis- 
factory in the food, with the certainty of being attentively 
listened to. The sick dietary is under the control of the 
medical officer. Lastly, as most people know, Christmas 
Day (together with public festivals) is tb^ one day tnat 
is exempt from dietary regulations, and is made an occa- 
sion of regaling the inmates with a substantial repast. 

In respect of discipline, the pauper iiimto is never 
allbwed to forget that he is under orders. The plothing 
must be such as the Guardians approve j but it is ex- 
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pressly forbidden to wear a distinguisliing dress as a 
mark of disgrace. The* inmates must perform work 
suitable to their capacity and without remuneration, but 
privileges in the way of food are granted to persons em- 
ployed in the work of the house, e.g. nursing. They rise 
in, the morning, are set to work, leave off ivork, meet 
for meals in the common dining-room, and go to bed at 
set hours, “notified by*tho ringing of a bell,” and the 
names are called over half an hour after rising. Games 
of chance and smoking are prohibited, but the Guardians 
are permitted and even encouraged to supply books and 
newspapers. And, finally, there is a long code of regu- 
lations respecting the punishment of the two classes into 
which evildoers are divided, the disorderly and the 
refractory. The punishment in the first case consists 
of cutthig off the food according to the discretion of 
the master, and of solitary confinement by order of the 
Guardians for n<5t more than t^venty-four hours in the 
second. Wise men wull note with satisfaction that the 
use of the rod is not forbidden in the case of nauglity 
boys, though its use is guarded by several regulations as 
to the person employing if, and the time that must elapse 
(two hours) after the commission of tlie offence. Tdie 
privilege of a flogging enjoyed by children of the upper 
clxd^es is denied to paupers above the age of fourteen. 

gf terminating this voluntary imprison- 
ment requires* to be noticed. Any pauper can leave 
upon giving reasonable notice, and his family must be 
sent with him, unless there are special reasons to the 
contrary, such as the child being at a distfict school or 
in the tiifiimary. Persons under punishment or too ill 
to travel may of course be detained. Orphan children 
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under sixteen may be detained if the Guardians see good 
ground for it, above sixteen they for Poor Law pur* 
poses considered to be of age. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the mothers of illegitimate children from discharging 
themselves and returning every few days. It is doubtful 
whether tlie Guardians have power to detain a wife whose 
husband is in the house, but they can certainly do so if 
the husband exercises his marital authority to forbid her 
departure. It results, therefore, that the pauper is per- 
haps the only member of the community to ivhorn the 
law can afford efficient help in compelling the obedience 
of wives. 

It is not, however, by the mere recapitulation of rules 
and arrangements that we can adequately describe the 
maimer in which English Poor Law has endeavoured to 
carry out the principle of affording to the indigent all 
the necessaries of life, together with equitable and reason- 
able treatment, while at the same time stamping its con- 
sideration for their wants with something from which 
the natural man, still more the natural woman, shrinks 
with aversion. If the paradox may be pardoned, the 
spirit of a workhouse may be described as one of cheer- 
less comfort. Much of this is quite inevitable upon any 
reasonable principles of Poor Law administration ; much 
more of it belongs to«>the workhouse, not because it is, an 
institution of Poor Law, but because it .is an asylum for 
a number of persons afflicted w^th some of v>the worst evils 
to wliicb flesji and spirit are heirs. P)Ut much is also due 
to the fact, which ought never to be lost sight of, that 
the workhouie has come to be something in bne respect 
very different from what its* founders expected it would 
be. To this point we axe now to invite the reader's care- 
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fill attention, for it may lead us to disceni the weak 
parts of the present system and also the mode of improv- 
ing it. Practically, every English voter is responsible for 
the treatment of some 100,000 of his fellow countrymen, 
who in tlio extremity of their distress have thrown 
themselves upon the care of the nation; and we can 
hardly overestimate the effects wliich their treatment 
may have upon tlie classes from wliich they are mainly 
drawn, upon the morality of the whole couiilry, and upon 
the conscience and spirit of tlie governing classes. Upon 
such a subject full informution is most dissii ttble. 

The immense scale upon wbicb the workboiiscs were 
planned and built, and the fact that each union was to 
have its o^vn sivparate house, shows — first, that they were 
expected to contain a large number of persons driven 
into th^m by the want of employment ; secondly, that by 
their means hich union was intended to discharge all the 
duties it owed to all classes of its own paupers. Bub as 
a matter of fact (the large towns excepted) they do not 
contain in many cases half, in some not a quarter of the 
inmates for which they Avere built, so that the waste in 
keeping up large unfilled establishments, each with an 
expensive staff of officers* is very groat indeed ; tlius tlie 
salaries and rations of officers (including, however, that 
proportion which is spent in the i^lministration of out- 
relicf) is considerably over a million, wdiile the total 
maintenance qf indoor paupers is only about a million 
and three-quarters. 

Again, the absence of able-bodied workers in what is 
called a workhouse gives a totally different) character to 
the establishment. The exceptions are not the industri- 
ous, uof oven tlie merely improvident poor, hut those of 
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downright bad character, whom temporary pressure, per- 
hkps of disease, has driven within its walls ; the typical 
case is that of mothers of illegitimate children. So that 
a workhouse does not contain persons who can work, 
but does contain those very classes whom one would 
least of all select to associate with each other: both 
sexes, extreme ages, different degrees of imbecility and 
disease, those who are much to be pitied, and those who 
are much to be blamed. All these are under the same 
roof, and under the government of the same officials, wdio 
may be as fit to deal with one class of inmates as they 
are unfit to deal with another. Hence there comes from 
this aggregation of classes a something that may be de- 
scribed as the workhouse essence : it is neither school, 
infirmary, penitentiary, prison, place of shelter, or place 
of work, but something that comes of all tli^sse put 
together. Nor is it possible by any classification to pre- 
vent contact and, it may be, moral contagion; in the 
smaller houses classification is at all times difficult, and 
in no case docs it hold good at meals, church, and other 
occasions. And it may well bo that the regular and 
peaceable (afflicted) inmates endure much preventible 
suffering from the operation of this cause. ^ 

^ The moat difficult case is of course that of women coming into 
the house to he confined, and women of bad character, who ,^an 
almost come and go as they please. It may illustrate at once the 
difficulties of Poor Law administration and the spirit in which they 
are met, if we quote in connection with this subject a circular letter 
of the Poor Law Board (Glen, p. 103). “ So long as the inmates of 

the workhouse conform themselves to the prescribed rules, the law 
does not recogipze any distinction (c.jr. as to dress or diet or time 
of rising) amongst them founded upon their antecedent conduct ; 
and the Board cannot therefore sanction a particular" treatment in 
respect of a j^culiar elm of irnnates, which is intended to opiate 
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But the really great sufferers by present arrangements 
are the children, and they are also precisely the class*of 
paupers, the obligation to take care of wliom, as being 
guiltless of their own destitution, presses most strongly 
upori the law and the nation. At present they are dealt 
with under one of the four following plans : — 

* First, The children are in by far the larger number of 
Unions educated by a teacher under Government inspec- 
tion in tlie house itself-- the number of children of school 
age being in many cases very small, and the cost there- 
fore proportion ably large. Against this plan there has 
never been wanting a strong and righteous protest. Thus, 
in the Report of 1839, Mr. Tufnell, in the course of a long 
argumcjnt against the practice, declares, “ There is con- 
siderable danger of moral contamination to tlio children 
from tljeir residence in the same house with adult paupers. 
I am confident that architectural arrangements can never 
secure perfect clgissification. Conversation is carried on 
over walls and through windows.’’ He then gives other 
really dreadful illustrations, and concludes, “The atmo- 
sphere of a workhouse that contains adult paupers is 
tainted with vice; no one who regards the future 
happiness of the childrefi would ever wish them to be 
educated within its precincts.” 

The curious reader will find in the Report of 1870-71 
alf that can be said on the other side of the question by 
Mr. Bowyer and Mr. Browne, two of the inspectors. 
But he will not, we thinlJ, be easily convinced that the 

as a punislitncnt for offences committed previous to their entrance 
into tlie wor^ouso. But, . . the Guardians cannot be too careful not 
to employ the mothers of illegitimate eliildreii in tfie kitchen or in 
domestic^Avork generally, in which the younger and more innocent 
inmates the house are engaged.” 
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proper place for a school is a workhouse, nor will he be 
able to discern how it is possible not to gain both in 
efficiency and economy by separating the schools from 
the house. The good work which, in spite of disadvan- 
tages, they accomplish now would surely be increased and 
not lessened by such a change. 

Secondly, This arrangement is modified in an increas- 
ing numl)er of cases (at present 160) by sending the 
children to some neighbouring elementary school. This 
is a gixat improvement, and does something to break the 
unlicalthy routine of workhouse life. But it is tor all 
that a sad sight to see the children returning from school 
— home. 

Thirdly, The right and sensible plan is adopted of 
forming district schools (at present 41) for one or more 
large Unions, or for educating the children in a ^separate 
building. This is the rule in the Metropolis, where the 
district schools are removed into the c<?iintry, and there 
are school districts for rural Unions in Surrey and Shrop- 
shire. Besides which there are some seventy Unions 
(most of them in tlie large towns) where the return states 
that the children are taught in a separate building. 

Fourthly, Since 1870, when the Poor Law Board issued 
a code of regulations on the subject, Guardians have been 
allowed to board chjldren out at the homes of labouring 
people for a sum not to exceed 4s. weekly. As the ‘ ‘ unSer- 
takings ” signed by these foster parents oply amounted to 
535 last year, it seems probable that a plan which cannot 
be defended on any sound principles of Poor Law, ^ and 
which migl^t lead to serious consequences ' as regards 

^ Sco some feinarks by Mr. Fawcett, M.P., hig> book oo 
Paiipcvisui. 
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parental responsibility, will not, owing to the cost and 
other difficulties attending it, become very general. The 
evidence in favour of the working of the school system 
is strong enough to prevent apprehension as to its results, 
and ^f removed from workhouses the schools would re- 
semble the institutions in which so many children are 
educated by charity. And if the kindly feelings of the 
country were touched b^ the fact that the school is the 
only home that pauper children know, it would not be 
difficult to give them a holiday elsewhere as a reward for 
good conduct. It is not, however, to be supposed that 
improvements are not both needed and also being tried. 
At Birmingham, for instance, the new schools are divided 
into “homes” or separate cottages, built to contain thirty 
children each, and it is proposed to give a thorough 
industrial training. Meanwhile there is satisfactory evi- 
dence that e^^en under the present indefensible system 
of schools in workhouses the children turn out well. In 
one case, out of seventy girls sent from the school, in ten 
years only four were known to have turned out l:)adly, 
and three more to have returned to the house — this re- 
turning to the house being a direct and much to be 
deprecated result of the present system. This state of 
things, the report thinks, may be taken as typical of most 
workhouse schools, and, “ though not/)ne to be contented 
witS, far removed from entire failure ” {Mr. Mozley’s 
Report for 1 880 j! 

It is seldom, we venture to think, that the conditions 
of an important reform are so clearly laid down as are 
those for oi»e which is now being discussed.# This may 
he ca.lM th$ classification of houses instead of wards in 
each houfe. The case stands' thus ; Setting aside the 
h 
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large tow’-ns, who can make their own arrangements, there 
arc, as we have soon, a large number of workhouses 
scattered about in country districts, and more or less 
empty. To group these for, as has been proposed, each 
county, setting one apart for each of the various classes 
of inmates, and in all probability greatly decreasing^ the 
number, would be a matter of no gi*eat practical difficulty. 
It does not fall witliin our province to discuss the matter ; 
but if provision of a separate establishment for children 
could be made without further cost, it seems almost cul- 
pable to delay moving in the matter. We may remaik 
that, oAving to the suppression of some metropolitan 
Unions, some ste])s have been taken in this direction : 
thus the house at Poplar was set aside for able-bodied 
paupers of indiflcrent antecedents. And of course the 
principle is established by the pro\usion of county- asylums, 
into which cases of lunacy that cannot t)o managed in 
the workhonsG are remitted to the^ amount of some 
38,000, as against some 16,000 who remain in the house. 

In connection Avith the subject of pauper children may 
be mentioned the present system of apprenticing, which 
shoAA^s the Poor LaAV at its best In place of that old and 
melancholy drudge, the parish apprentice, boys are now 
sent off fairly aa’cII taugbt and prepared to em])loyer8 Avho 
are glad to bavo«them. Every care is taken bjj the 
regulations to secure proper treatment, and it is a duty 
specially cast upon the Gn^'dians to s^?e to the welfare 
of those Avhom tliey apprentice. A particularly pleasant 
part of the system is to be found in a circular of the 
Local Gov toment Board, transmitting to iSie Guardians 
copies of the regulations for entering the Jloyal NaAT^, 
their lordships having’ been given to understand that 
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there are man}^ boys in the Unioius throughout tlw 
country who may be eligible and also wish to enter the 
service.” Considering the attractions of the Eoyal Navy, 
it is probable that few have been able to avail themselves 
of the offer ; but the spirit shown in making it, and its 
tendency to bridge over the gulf that divides the pauper 
from the citizen, by enabling the boy to defend his 
country instead of beingitnaintained by it, is above praise. 

There remains yet one other inmate of the workhouse, 
or rather of the special wards commonly attached to it, 
concerning whom something must be said. The regula- 
tions as to the treatment of casual paupers ” which is 
now the recognized title for “tramps” or “vagrants,” 
are contained in a general order not yet ten years old 
(November 1871), and yet already, in the opinion of most 
Poor Law adniinistrators, becoming in urgent need of 
alteration. Vagrants may be admitted into the casual 
wards by order of the relieving officer, by the master of 
a workhouse, or the superintendent of the ward; and 
in the Metropolis admission cannot be refused if the 
applicant is brought by a constable. The order of ad- 
mission is available for one night only, and does not 
take effect earlier than six in the evening in winter, and 
eight in summer. The vagrant is searched and bathed, 
his <ilothes taken from him, and, if necessary, dried or 
disinfected. He is placed in a separate celU though the 
Central Board rAay as to tMs approve of other arrange- 

^ Youtig children are, of course, allowed to remain with their 
mother, and th| writer remembers, as one of the saij^dest conceiv- 
able sights, a woman, whom the authorities believed to be quite 
respectable and two handsome children crouching by her in a 
vagrant warA ; it .seemed as if she had reached the lowest depth of 
^e misery of life. ^ 
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mentSj and is not entitled to discharge himself before 
11 the next day, and thi^n only if ho has done the 
task-work,— brealdng stones, picking oakum, etc. etc., — 
which has been assigned to him. In the event of his 
having become an inmate of the same ward twice in one 
month, he may be detained till 9 A.M. of the third ay 
after admission. He receives 8 oz. of bread, or 6 oz. of 
])read and one pint of gruel (n* broth, for supper and 
breakfast. 

There arc not two opinions about the entire inefficacy 
of the above arrangements, and that for the plain and 
simple reason that they sin against the fundamental 
principle of making the relieved person’s condition worse 
than that of the self-supporting labourer. To which 
may bo added the want of that great Poor Law weapon 
of administration called classification ; fpr it *is impos- 
sible to distinguisli between the honest labourer tramping 
in search of work (though surely these ought to be few) 
and the professional vagrant To the latter the casual 
ward is simply an arrangoinent that helps him to live 
the rest of his life as pleases him best The number re- 
lieved on any given day, say, for instance, January 1, 
1881, when it was 6215, represents only a part (perhaps 
one sixth) of a much larger body, who pass like a melan- 
choly theatrical ailny over the stage in different dti^ach- 
ments. The rest of his time the habitual vagrant enjoys 
life in his own way. He ha» his pleasures, Ms liberty, his 
money, his opportunities of commi tting crime, and of ex- 
tracting money from the bounty of a mis|uided public, 
j whom no ^ppstiilation will prevent from relieving what 
( appears at the moment to be genuine distress.^.^ In short, 

S the vibrant is stUl, 83 he has master of the pos^ 
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tion — the scandal and standing difficulty of Poor Law 
administration. At the threat of mere punishment h« 
laughs, as well knowing tlfat it would but add force to 
his entreaty “ for a piece of bread to save a poor fellow 
from having to go to jail.” 

The effect of a system which is neither remedial nor 
repressive, but which does little more than keep vagrancy 
alive, upon tlie character of the vagrants themselves, may 
be easily imagined. “The effect of this is to educate 
and confirm the pauper in vagrant habits, to destroy his 
self-respect, to lessen his physical powers and moral fit- 
ness for independent labour. Neither hard fare nor im- 
prisonment have a deterring effect upon him now, and 
the ‘ I don’t care/ or ‘ I wish I were dead,’ betrays the 
condition of mind into which he has fallen. . . . His 
stay in the casual ward has been too short for any good 
influence to reach him.”^ It is surely a very serious 
matter that there^ should be many thousands of persons 
in such a country as ours of whom such a description 
should be possible. 

Some of the remedies for this distressing state of 
things that have been suggested arc as follows : — The 
“ Dorset system ” of repressing indiscriminate alms- 
giving by a plan of giving bread-tickets, wiiicli has suc- 
ceeded in that county ; putting vagrancy under the 
control of the police ; making habitual vagrancy a penal 
offence, which w1)uld imply the establishment of correc- 
tional workhouses as part of a new classification of 
houses. It is, however, probable that much more 
information^ such as could bo obtained onlj' by a com- 

‘ Papey at the Central Conference of Guardians by Mr. 
Vallance it 1880. 
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mission of enquiry as to their numbers, habits, and pro- 
ccedings, would bo required before the matter is ripe 
for legislation.^ • 


Part V,~~Sei’tt.ement. 

Settlement arose, as we have seen, from the idea 
that every parish was bound to maintain its own pdor, 
and that every person was entitled to be considered as 
having a settlement in some onf? parish, to which, if he 
became destitute, he was chargeable, and could be 
removed to it. The Eeform of 1834, while taking from 
the separate parishes the office of administering their 
own relief, did not take the further and obvious step 
(how illogical and undecisive is English legislation at its 
best 1) of altering the place of settlement or area of 
chargeability, which still remained the parish. The same 
principle of devolving upon localities the task of* provid- 
ing for whatever paupers have become legally chargeable 
to them still obtains: but the system has been almost 
revolutionized by gradual changes in the area of the 
localities, and in tlic modes of becoming chargeable to 
them, which we will now proceed to point out.^ 

^ It must not, liowcvor, be .supposed that tlte community is any 
less responsible for the existence of the vagrant than of the }>auper. 
So long as the homes of the working classes are what the State 
allows them to he, we are not entitled to be surprised that so rUUny 
prefer to he homeless. At present the localities where workmen 
MUST live are most often covered with miserahlji houses quite iin- 
suited for their purpose?. The worfcng people are able and willing 
to pay a rcjit that would eover the full value of the land and of 
proper habitations to be built upon it, but they cannot be expected 
to pay the cost of destroying the houses which previ<Jiis neglect has 
allowed to accuniulate. This is the duty of tlio Stat^. 

- To show how .strong was the old idea that the ^rea of the 
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The thin edge of the wedge was indeed introduced 
in the Act of 1834 itself, by the fomiatiou of a common 
fund in each Union for the payment of what arc called 
estaldishment charges — that is, the salaries of officers, 
bnildiiig and maintenance of the worlvliouse, and so on. 
To this fund each parish contributed, not, according to 
its rateable value, but according to its expiiiitliture in 
poor relief. In 184G sonn^ alteration iii the law of 
settlement in tlie intenTsts of the working people, who 
were still bound to their own parishes, was found to be 
necessary, and a very important Act, called tijo Irrcniov- 
able Poor Act, was passed, by whicli it was provided tliat 
persons who had lived five years in one parish should not 
bo removed from it, hut become cliargeahlo to it so long 
as residence was maintained. It will be observed that 
residence does not confer a settlement in the sense that 
the pauper could claim relief if he loft the parish, and 
became chargoablp elsewhere, in wdiich case he would 
have to fall hack upon his original earlier settlement 
])y birth, or otherwise. The same Act also forbade tlic 
removal of widows during the first year, of children 
under sixteen, unless their parents are removed witli 
them, and of cases of sickrfess when tlio sickness was not 
such as to cause pennanent destitution. It seems almost 
impossible to those who are unacquainted with the 
ph?tiomena of English legislation that Parliament did 
not perceive, what of course immediately happened, that 
the burden thrown upon tfic parishes in which the irre- 

relieving locality should he small, as contrasted with tlie modern 
idea that it sionld he as large as possible, we may mention that 
largo old parisiies, especially in the north of England, wei-e broken 
up into t«wn^ups and hamlets, each with its own overseer, ami 
pliability ta provide for its own paupers. 
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movables ivero residing would become a source of serious 
hardship. Next year, therefoye, an Act was passed to 
remedy this injustice by throwing the cost of such 
irremovables upon the Union; and so the very im- 
portant modification of substituting union for parochial 
ohargeability came into existence almost by chance. ^ 
Once, however, that the principle was introduced, it 
spread gradually over other p/irts of the Poor Law 
system. In 1848 the relief and burial of destitute way- 
farers was cast upon the common fund. In 1861 
the time of residence by which a pauper might acquire 
the status of irremovability was diminished from five 
years to three, and the area was extended from one 
parish to the whole Union. At tlie same time, it was 
enacted that parishes should contribute to the common 
fimd, not, as heretofore, according to their expenditure 
in poor relief, but according to their rateable value. 
And finally, in 1865, the substitution of union for 
parochial chargeability "was comjfieted by enacting that 
the cost of the whole poor relief of the Union should be 
charged upon the common fund, while at the same 
time settlement was almost virtually abolished for prac- 
tical purposes by the provision that residence for one 
year should make a pauper chargeable to the Union 
where he was residing. «• 

In 1867, and again in 1870, tlie j^etropolis was 
specially dealt with. Londoiv must Ije remembered, 
though divided for administrative purposes into as many 
as thirty Unions, is practically one city, so that the 
division into* Unions, some at the extreme * 0 ! poverty, 
and others of wealth, operates very unfairly upon the 
ratepayers, who are all members of one immense com- ^ 
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munity. Accordingly steps were taken which practi- 
cally amounted to making London one large Union for 
certain special purposes. A cominon fund was created 
by contributions from the various Unions, upon which 
was charged the cost of district asylums for the relief of 
tije sick and insane, dispensaries, vaccination, and other 
matters ; wliile, by the later Act, indoor relief to the 
amount of 5d. per da^^ was also charged upon tlio same 
fund, thereby holding out two much needed inducements 
— first, to extend indoor accommodation in the London 
houses ; second, to practise economy in the giving of 
out-relief, which was still left to be defrayed by each 
Union. The financial effect of this reform may bo 
estimated from the fact that up to 1879 Bethnal Green 
Union had gained X200,946, and the City of London 
had paid .£445,720. The annual gain of the first Union 
is now about £20,000, and the loss of the latter about 
£60,000. The test of the Unions gain or lose of course 
according to their rateable value. 

The whole question is, however, at this moment once 
more re-opened, A Committee of the IToiise of Commons 
in 1879 expressed a preference for the Irish system, where 
there is no power of removal, and reported that settle- 
ment should be disregarded except for persons landing 
a destitute condition at seaport itowns. They recog- 
nized that settlement operates as a test of pauperism, and 
also prevents i)urdens bojng thrown upon large towns, 
where persons would become chargeable who had no 
interest or permanent residence in the district Against 
this they ^t the argument that settlement is wrong in 
principle, inasmuch as it impedes the circulation of 
labour; that hardships from unfair removals still take 
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place; that litigation would be avoided. And they 
coitchide, in words that must sound ominous to those who 
know what legislation thought and said and did not a 
hundred years ago, ‘Hhat the question should he regarded, 
not merely in the supposed interest of the ratepayer, 
but with sympathy and care for the convenience and 
material advantage of the ‘ poor ' ” — (See Ileport of Local 
Government Board for 1880, p. 43.) 

But before a final step is taken it will have to be 
seriously considered that the case of Ireland is nothing 
to the purpose, for in that country, if there is no settle- 
ment, so also is there no out-relief. Since indoor relief 
is virtually guaranteed by the State to all who, accept- 
ing the test, choose to avail themselves of it, it is of no 
great importance, except for convenience of administra- 
tion, where the indoor pauper is relieved, or over what 
area he becomes chargeable, Ilis settlement might very 
properly be ‘^national,” and the area qf chargeahility 
either a national common fund (as in the Metropolis), 
or the county and large towns. But if the consequences 
apprehended by the Committee came to pass, namely, 
that there "was an undue influx of paupers into certain 
places, and if, following the prScedents of recent legis- 
lation, the area of chargeahility for out-relief w^as also 
increased because of the injustice done to these places, 
there is good reason for apprehending a large increase & 
outdoor pauperism and much laxness of administration 
in a sphere where laxness is* already sufficiently con- 
spicuous. Believing authorities wdli vote money freely 
when it is noj raised from their own localiti(^s, and the 
supervision, knowledge, and investigation so essential to 
any reasonable administration of out-relief would «6ecome 
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impossible. This is but one of the many dangers, in some 
respects, if we bear in mind our changed social, econo- 
mical, and political coiitiition, the growing dangers, to 
which the existence of the Poor Law exposes the 
nation. In view of which it is earnestly to be hoped that 
“ citizens ” will study these very serious questions in all 
tHeir bearings, historical, moral, and industrial, for them- 
selves. It is to help thein in tliis duty that this hand- 
book has been plannee? and written, the object being to 
lay before the reader such facts as seemed most needed 
to inform his mind and guide his judgment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POOP LAW STATISTICS. 

]So history of Poor Law would be complete that did noi 
give some statistical account of the progress of adminis- 
tration under the new Act. Out of the enormous mass 
of figures and calculations at our disposal, there are, 
however, but comparatively few that are of interest to 
the “citizen,” who is concerned only with broad and 
general results. We will begin with a comparative 
statement of the cost and extent of pauperism for every 
tenth year since 1834. U nf ortunately the lasb census year 
is not yet available for our purpose, and the population 
is therefore estimated. It must bo remembered that the 
number of paupers is the mean number between those 
returned as receiving relief on the 1st of January and 
1st of July in each year, and does not therefore represent 
the total number of recipients in each year. 


tear. 

Population. 

lillpenditure. 

Per 

head of 
Pop. 

Paupers. 

Per 

cent 

Pop.i 

1884 
i 1841 

14,372,000 

16,911,767 

£6,317,255 

4,760,929 

$. d. 
*8 0| 

5 111 ; 

1 1,299,048(?) 

7-5(?) 

1861 

17,927,609 

4,962,704 

5 64 

941,316 

6 '3 

1861 ; 

20,066,224 

6,778,943 

6 9 

883,921 

4'4 

1871 

22,712f266 

7,886,724 

6 111 

1,037,3^60 

4*6 

1880 

25,823,000 

8,016,010 

6 4 

808,030 , 

•■■ ■ ■; ■ V::' li 

3*2 


1 This is calculated upon a ratlier smaller population, Inasmuch as a few 
l^ces, «.p. the Semy Isles, make no returo of < 
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The results of this Table, so far as they disclose both 
an absolute and relate decrease in the number of 
paupers, may be* pronounced moderately satisfactory, 
although the total number of paupers is still alarmingly 
great. Nor is the satisfaction (such as it is) sensibly 
i^atcd by the increased expenditure, wlien we remember 
the far larger increase in the value of rateable property, 
and also that the tol^il amount no'w covers large suras 
expended in iinproved methods of adminixstration, e.g. 
the care of lunatics, and tlie cost of buildings of all sorts. 
The lowest rate ever reached was 2.9 in 1878, which was 
all the more remarkable, inasmuch as it was a reduction 
from 4.7 in 1870, when laxness of administration had led 
to very bad results. 

The next Table contains the mean number of indoor, 
outdo^^, and also able-bodied paupers for each year, and 
the actual number of lunatics and vagrants on the 1st of 
January for thcfsame years. The enumeration of lunatics 
in asylums (classed as outdoor) only began in 1859, and 
partly accounts for the increase after that year. 


Year. 

Indoor, 

Outclsor. 

Able-bodied. 

Lunatics, j 

Vagrants 

1841 

192,106 

114,367 

1,109,642 


f' i 


1851 

826,948 

163,124 

14,346 

3390 

» 1861 

125,866 

758,055 

143,T76 

32,887 

1941 

1871 

156,430 

880,930 

172,460 

48,334 

3735 

1880 

■ ■ ■ i 

180,^7 

627,213 

• 

115,785 

61,295 

5914 


The first three columns display some gradual improve- 
ment, wMe, what is perhaps a more hopeful sign, the 
decrease •upon the last decade shows how entirely the 
^owtli of pauperism, as shown in 1871, was duo to mere 
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culpable carelessness of administration, and how easy it 
is to abate the disease by proper remedies, such as dis- 
cussion, conferences, and painstaking zeal, can suggest. 
The increased number of indoor paupers only prac- 
tically means that a larger number of impotent folk 
have obtained a better mode of living than they could 
have had if they had remained outside the house, upon 
the supposition, that is, that they had failed from neglect 
or incapacity to provide for themselves. The same may 
be said more emphatically of the insane, though the 
Table points to a growth of insanity amongst us, and also 
to a growing inclination on the part of persons, who 
ought to know better, to put off the care of their insane 
relatives upon the State. And it is a serious question 
how far subventions by the State lead to laxness of 
administration. The increase of vagrants ha& been 
alluded to before, and demands immediate attention. 

A question of great interest arises as 'to the local dis- 
tribution of pauperism ; but, unfortunately, the want of 
calculations based upon the census of 1881 prevents us 
from giving any but very general results. The next 
Table gives the amount of indoo,r and outdoor pauperism, 
together ^vith the ratio of cost for 1880, in each of the 
eleven Poor Law districts, on January 1, 1881. The 
population is that of 1871, and it will be understock 
that the superiority of the urban and kss pauperized 
districts will be further enhanced by tfce shifting of 
population into those districts. 
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Division, 

Population. 

Indoor 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Percentege 
of cost of 
Outdoor. 

Welsh. . 

1,420,213 

6,760 

61,060 

67,820 

84-9 

S, -Western . 

1,870,92.5 

12,567 

75,394 

87,961 

78*0 

North eni . . 

1,30.5,041 

7,782 

34,160 

41,948 

707 

N. -Midland . 

1,400,911 

8,319 

37,045 

45,364 

700 

S. -Midland . 

1,443,716 

: 11,739 

49,312 1 

61,051 

09 ‘5 

Eastern . . 

1,218,720 

9,861 1 

42,074* 

52,. 535 

69-4 

York ... 

2, 444,. 592 

13,866 ; 

60,39.5 1 

74,261 

08-3 

W. -Midland, i 

2,721,9?« 

22,311 

79,855 1 

102,106 

02 '5 

S. -Eastern . 

2,104,219 

20,944 

.59,193 ' 

80,137 

56 '7 

N. -Western 

3,388, .399 

28,327 

64,090 

92,417 

.50 -O 

Metropolis . 

3,252,629 

52.810 

50,871 i 

103,681 

27*9 


The general result of this Table is to show that, sub 
ject to modification from local peculiarities, caj, of trade 
or character, the tendency is for those Unions who spend 
most ir* out~relicf to be the most heavily burdened by 
pauperism. But the essential imperfection of tlie present 
system is most olcaiiy revealed if we compare the results 
which obtain in different Unions, and find, as we shall 
do, that the proportion of paupers to population ranges 
from about 14 to about 75 per 1000 {i.e, more than five 
times as much), and also that the outdoor pauperism is 
in one case 4 per 1000, and in others (at any rate in one 
other) 71 per 1000. The Union thus honourably dis- 
tjjjiguishcd is, as all Poor Law auth^ties are aware, that 
of Atcham in^Shropshire (including now Shrewsbury), 
where a long ^ourse of careful attention to tJie proper 
principles of Poor Law administration has brought 
pauperism down to what it might, by equal care, be 
brought ntlarly all over England, — population 45,565; 
indoor paiq:)ers, 426 ; outdoor, 196 ; total, 622. To this 
we may ndd that there are several instances in which, by 
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tlie exercise of a little double, outdoor pauperism has 
been reduced 50 per cent^ jn a few years without 
causing any known or appreciable hardship. And the 
returns discloso the most striking variations in Unions 
that lie perhaps side by side, or are not distinguishable 
from each other in respect of population, wealth, or 
industrial occupation. And Avhen we remember how 
deeply such variations penetrate Jnto the lives and cha- 
racters of the working classes, and into the taxation and 
prosperity of the district, the matter assumes a very 
serious aspect. 

The following additional items may be interesting. 

The expenditure for the year 1880 was divided 
thus : — 


Ill Maiiite- 
natice. 

Out-Relief. 

Lunatic i Workhouse 
Asylums, i and other 
etc. 1 loans. 

Salaries, 

ctc.>. 

— — 

♦ Other ' 
Expenses. ; 

i £ 

j 1,757,749 

£ 

2,710,778 

£ : £ 
994,204 j 319,426 

1 

1,053,218 

: £ ■ 
j 1,181,511 

i 


The officers were as follo■w^s clerks, 624; medical 
officers, 4030; masters, 651 > relieving officers, 1,387. 
Of these apparently between 100 and 200 are dismissed 
or obliged to resign every year. 

The following is*a complete list of all the instituWns 
in which indoor paupers may now be marAtained. Some 
of them are, however, to be fmmd only m the metropolis. 
Workhouse, infirmary, lunatic asylum, fever hospital, 
smallpox hospital, convalescent home, separate (Union) ' 
school, distnct school, certified school, institution for 

‘ In some East London Unions the decrease bas been ihr greater. 
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deaf and dumb or blind, traitiing-ship. The number, of 
children in average atteiidance at the workhouse (includ- 
ing separate) schools was 27,939 ; at the district schools, 
7070 , in the training-ship 214 ; — total, 35,223, 

donfcrencos of Guardians are now held annually in 
many districts, and are strongly encouraged by tiio 
Central Board. To them may be attributed some part 
of the undoubted impj;ovemcnt that has taken place in 
the last ten years in the administration of relief. 

In bringing the epitome of the history and operations 
of English Poor I^iw to a conclusion, it may be proper 
to indicate more precisely the questions whicli the course 
of our inquiry has suggested, as requiring the particular 
and immediate attention of publio opinion with a view to 
future reforms. They are these — 

k 

I. Can anything be done to redneo pauperism by 
correcting the gress disparity between outdoor and indoor 
relief ; it being remembered that tlie former (a) consti- 
tutes a burden upon real property to the extent of be- 
tween £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 per annum ; (b) acts as 
a protective duty in favour of the labourer as against the 
farmer, and in favour of the farmer (or landlord) as 
against the ratepayer ; (c) inflicts, as all protection must 
dOj^ serious injury upon the labouring class, who are, in 
the case of th<\ agricultural labourer, kept in a state of 
tutelage and dependence, (j.nd who are the first to suffer 
from any interference with the natural relations of labour 
» and capital 1 

IL Can anything be done to classify lind arrange 
workhoq^eSj. so as to make them more fit for diifferent 
classes oftnmates, and also save expense ? 
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^ III Can anything be done to repress vagrancy and 
self-inflicted pauperism by resoe-ting to correctional dis- 
cipline ? • 

lY. Can nothing be done to remove children from 
pauperizing associations, even though this might lead to 
withdrawing them from the control of unworthy parents ? 

V. Can anything be done to stimulate local interest 
and secure supervision by an improved system of muni 
cipal government ? 

VI Can anything be done to place the relations 
between Poor Law and Charity upon a sounder and 
more reasonable footing ? 

In discussing these serious and interesting questions, 
the great truth, which has come out, if possible, clearer 
than any other, must steadily be remembered, thut State 
relief of the indigent is a necessary part of civilized social 
life, and that they mistake the conditioils of the problem 
who regard it as a temporary episode, or as something 
peculiar to ourselves. Pauperism may be almost in- 
definitely modified, and the modes of giving relief are 
capable of much improvementj but the thing itself must 
in some sliape or other ever remain : the poor we shall 
have always with us. Perhaps the most striking con- 
firmation of the necessity of Poor Law is to he found^n 
the words of one of the greatest of modern thinkers, 
whose opinion is all the more^valuable l^ecause the sub- 
ject seems at first sight far removed from the range of 
topics with which he usually occupied himself, and with 
winch his nAme is commonly identified Men are 
likewise overcome by liberality ; chiefly those who have 
not wherewithal to buy the necessaries of life. But, 
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helping every one in need is far beyond the means apd 
convenience of any private person. For a piivatc man’s 
wealth is no mat(;h for snch a demand. Also a single 
man’s opportunities are too narrow for him to contract 
friendship with all. Wherefore, providing for the poor 
is duty that falls on the whole community, and has 
regard only to the common interest.” — Spinoza.^ 

‘ Life mid Philosopfnj^ by Frederick Pollock, page 273. 




APPENDIX. 

THE POOR LAW IN 1890. 


Since the first eilitioii of this book ten j'ears liave elapsed, 
and it would seem natural to inquire wliat clianges have 
been made and what fresh results established. A compara- 
tively easy taslv, for thert*. is next to nothing to record. .It is 
true, indeed, that the results of the lieforni ol' 188b are 
beginning slowly to be felt in the altered ways of regarding 
the Poor Law, in some minor alterations, and in some pre- 
[.losterous proposals, Ihit on the whole we fiml tlie same 
ilirticiilties, faults, remedies, and statistics ; Acts of Parlia- 
ment de^l with the old subjects, wdiich conrerences year after 
year discuss with com[)aratively little fresh information or 
new ideas. It is well worth realizing that, for the moment, 
the Poor Law is of all great English institutions the most 
thoroughly stereotyped, and yet that there are not wanting 
signs of a spirit, naturally resulting from the democratic 
movement, which may greatly modily — perhaps for good — 
Poor Law administration, or may equally well, if not cai'e- 
fiilly watched, end in great)* disaster. 

Let us begin our comparison wu'th some of the more im- 
portant statistical returns 


• 

-w 

1880. 

1 Report for 1889. 

Expenditure ^ , 

£8,015,010 

! £8,440,821 

Per head of [lopulation 

f)s. sp. 

! 5.S. 11 |d. 

Panpors— Indoor 

180,817 

192,105 

Outdoor 

(>27,213 

()03,512 

T^tal . 

808,030 

^ 795,617 

Able-bodied 

115,785 

■ 98,817 i 

J.pnatics 

03,470 

75,581 : 

% Vagrants . 

1 5,914 

7,058 ; 

Per cent of population (in 1000) . 

. — — . 

i 31-8 

27*8 ! 
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The dilFerent districts and counties still retain iniicli the 
sahie positions. AVales is still the worst in i-espcct of tlie 
proportion of out-relief ; the Soiit’ii Western in respect of the 
total number, reaching the terrible ainodnt of 41*9 per 1000. 
Dorset heads the list with 48*4 per JOOO; Lancashire closes 
it with 19*3 per 1000 ; but the real place of luniour is still 
held by Shropshire with 21*5, or not one-half of Dorvset, both 
alike being agricultural counties. This alone would ‘be 
enoiigb to prove (tliougb proof has for long been needless) 
tl)at all tlie causes which attcct tli« growth or decrease of 
pauperism, e.g. bad times, high prices, are as nothing com- 
pared with the etfects of good or bad administration. As 
surely as (lilferent localities depend for tluur death-rate upon 
their sanitary acl ministration, so surely docs their pauperism 
depend upoij the way in which the Guardians discharge their 
duties. Man cannot destroy pauperism any more than he 
can destroy death ; he can if he pleases reduce both to their 
lowest j)ossible terms. 

We shall now siun up the scanty idterations in the Poor 
Law under the head of the six (questions with \thich we 
closed the last chapter. 

1. The Proportion letwem Outdoor and. Indoor Belief . — 
Here, as the figures just given plainly show, there has been 
slight tliougb real progress. The report says : Another 
noticeable and very satisfactory feature in connection with 
the decrease in pauperism is, that whilst the ratio of outdoor 
paupers to population was less in 1889 than in any of the 
forty preceding years, the numbef of indoor paupers, as com- 
pared with population, was also smaller in 1889 than in any 
year since 1879.” The ratio of indoor paupers has fallen 
from 7*7 per 1000 ki 1849 to 6*7 in 1889 ; but outdoor 
paupera during the same period have fallen from 55 to 21*1. 
Against this must be set the increase in the number of 
pauper lunatics, concerning whom, it may be noticed, a 
humane Act was passed in 1886 providing for their receptioit 
in hospitals, institutions, and licensed houses with a view to 
their educatievn and training. But nd part < 4 f Poor Law 
expenditure is less to be grudged than this, and the increase 
in numbers, we may hope, merely indicates that reside is more 
freely had to the superior care and treatment which the vState 
can give to Ihese unhappy ones. 
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It must, however, be confessed that the inspectors’ re]>oits 
show little improvement and much fault in the actual Ad- 
ministration of the Poor*Law by the (luardiaus ; and the 
number of unions which have attained to anything like 
satisfactory results is still very few. Moreover, the cry for 
out-Velief with all the old fallacious reasons has increased 
rather than abated with the entrancin' semen t of the country 
labourer. But we are convinced that hi.s common sense will 
soon reject the appeal to his good nature Avhioh it suits his 
political leaders to address to him, when he discovers that 
pauperism made easy is one of the most dangerous enemies 
the cause of labour has to contend against 

II. The Classification of Houses . — Under this head notliing, 
so far as we know, has been attempted. It will obviously 
require some change in the area of admini.sLration, and in the 
constitution of the local authorities, to which attention will 
be called presently. 

III. Vagran ^, — In 1882 waa passed the Casual Poo]' Act 
with the intention of stopping the increase of vagrancy. The 
main jioint was that the casual could not discharge himself 
from the Ward till nine o’clock on the second day, instead of 
eleven the first day, nor before he had performed the pre- 
scribed work. If he presented himself twice at the same 
w*ard within one month he could he detained until the fourth 
day. But nothing seems of any avail In Lemdon the total 
admissions fell at once under the new Act from 294-960 to 
126-900*, but it now stands at 241*958. The mean nuraher 
of vagrants relieved in England and Wales was in 1882 
6*114; it fell in 1883 to 4*790, but rose in 1889 to 6*504. 
The relaxation of rules as regards detention and laxity in 
the enforcement of proper work is Qgt down as accounting 
for the increase. The difficulty of discrimination between 
the honest w*ay?arer and the professional tramp remains as it 
was and alwaysjihas been, and the warfare of some 600 years 
•between the vagrant and society continues still to he waged 
to the advantage of the former. The casual M^ard, while it 
affprds a certain so>t of relief under tremendous penalties to 
the: honest man, is to the tramp only a last resource at times 
wheh ctin do no better for liimself — which, thanks to 
private charity, he generally can. It is, after all, only 
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another form of the everlasting outdoor relief question, and 
thV. vagrant gets the better of society only because human 
nature^ so far at any rate, cannot \’esjst the plea of sentiment 
wlien presented, not in the person of soihe one locally known 
to be undeserviiig, but in the guise of an interesting stranger 
with an aifccting story, — which may possibly be true. It is 
just possiljle that things might be improved if tlie casiial was 
taken out of Poor, Law and put under a special departnulht 
of tire police, but that would press terribly hard upon the 
he.tt.er cdjiss of wanderers, unless, indeed, means could be found 
(jf relegating them to charity organizal.ion. The wards estab- 
lished by religious agencies, together with the meals, meetings, 
and addi'«‘sscis, are almost certainly productive of much harm. 

IV. Oldldrin and pimperidrig Aasociaimis . — In connection 
with this all-iinp(jrtant matter 1 put tlie question in 1880, 

“ Can nothing be done to remove children from pauperizing 
associatichis, even though thi.s miglit lead to withdrawing 
til cm Jrom the control of unworthy parents and in 1890 I 
Ijave the great satisfaction of recording that this step has 
been at last taken. The Act of 1889 provides tln*t when 

any child is- having been deserted — mainhiined by the 

Guardians, the Guardians may resolve to, assume parental 
control over boys till the age of sixteen, and over girls till 
eigliteen, till wliich time the powers and rights of parents 
vest in the Gnarrlians, Im 2 )risonment for ofl’ences against 
children is counted for desertion. The “resolve” of the 
Guardians may be rescinded voluntarily if they think lit, or 
hy a court of law at the instance *bf the parents, if they can 
make out a case. Tlie j)arenPs liability to contribute to tlie 
maiiiterianc(‘ of liis children remains as it was, even though 
the Guardians exerci.^(3*iparental control. This, of course, ||S 
a matter of juinciple, is as it should be, hut it may be doubted 
whether in actual experience it will have much effect, except 
indeed as a deterrent. * » 

Thus is removed from Poor Law administration a most" 
serioiLs reproach. Previously Guardians \vere compelled on 
demand to giv^i up to tlie .so-called cart of mo^ unworthy 
parents children whom they had maintained and educated 
in de(iency and morality. A more distressing 8pect%<^le than 
that of young children reclaimed all at once hy .some villain 
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who had deserted them, and wandering away by his side iiitc 
misery and vice, can hardly he mugined, and that it shoifld 
have been suil’ered to contniiie till 1889 attests the woiiderfnl 
slowness of English fegislation in working out logical results 
in practice. Cruelty and desertion were hardly so injurious 
to cliildren as reclamation whtiii tliey wer*^ ckl enougli t© lx; 
useful for vicious purposes. The “riglit divine to govern 
Wi*ong ” has lingered with parents long al't^r it has heeii taken 
away from other classes of persons in authority, wlio luive 
had to l)e taught that^after all a man may not do exactly 
what he likes even with his own. 

Thus begins a new and in every way satisfactory chapter 
in the history of Poor Law ; and we Lave little doubt that it 
is owing to measures of this hind, supjdementcd by others 
outsidt; the Poor Law, and greatly helped by tlio growth of 
voluntary rescue work of yoiing children, that the great im- 
provement in the statistics of (Time lias taken p]a(;e - an 
improvement for which mere education gets far more than 
its due credit. There remains, however, much yet to l)e 
done, ai^d we may just mention the matter of insurance ol 
young children, which has some relation to Poor Law oljjects, 
tliough, of cours(j, not within its scope. It is provoking to 
think that thrift should take this unlovely form, and that 
the persistent efiPorts of intere.sted spccnlatiou sliould dra-w 
from the pockets of working people immense sums wliich tlie 
best-directed pliilanthropy fails to reach. As a testimony, 
however, to the superiority of voluntary and individual effort 
over State interference it*is not without its value ; still the 
Sfcite must interfere at times on behalf of the weak, and if 
ever there was a case, this is one in which the State might 
^y, “If, instead of providing for tln^lifc of your cliildren, 
you prefer to provide for their death, we will take care that 
you shall do itTthrough us and under strict supervision.” It 
is a had Inisineis full of evK omen for tlui future. 

So far for an attempt to improve the Poor Law in res])ecl 
of the care of chiklmn by S(;u.*ntific method ; now let us turn 
to an attei^pt in ^hicli sentiment and notju'iuciple is t})e 
ruling spirit. In the first edition, p. 144, a \'ery guarded 
opinion%w^s expressed about the system of boarding out 
children in the homes of (so-called) foster-parents, and the 
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prediction was liazarded that it “ will not, owing to the cost 
anH other difficulties attending it, become voiy general” 
This very harmless prophecy aroiisiul a current of indignation 
which dashed into light so far away as the colony of Victoria, 
which had just adopted in loto the boarding-out system.'^ 
This is not the place to continue the controversy thence en- 
suing, and contained in the Reports of the Colonial Depart- 
ment ; hut, so farvUs our own country is concerned, I am 
delighted to be able to say that the prophecy as to increase 
has come true, and sincerely grievedijat being obliged to add 
that the evils predicted have come true also. 

Tli(i number of boarded-out children is returned as only 
3,99d as oppo.sed to 53,815 receiving indoor relief, 29,G94 
being returned as the average attendance at school, yt;t even 
in this limited area abuses have already taken firm root. Tlie 
evidence for this is contained in the interesting and candid 
report of MisvS Mason, the lady appointed by the Local Govern- 
ineiit Board as Inspector of boarded-out children, whose tCvSti- 
inony is all idie more convincing because she remains of the 
same opinion as to the “ excellence of the boarding-out system, 
if accom])aiiied by supervision which is both thorough and 
adequate,” — the said supervision, bo it reraombered, being of 
maternal duties in the daily details of home life, scattered 

^ It may Toe well to reproduce from the Report of the Department 
for Neglected Cliildren in Victoria a few sentences from the letter to 
which the 8ecr'etary’.s letter defending the boardiug-out systein was an 
answer. It .seems to me to .sum up the e.sseiico of the objextions that 
may be urged against it. I wrote as ffillows : “The Report for 1884 
gays that ‘ a majority of the children are probably much better cared 
for under the boarding-out sy.stem than children of the same clas.s by 
their own parents.’ If it were in my power I should like to commend 
this simple sentence to iiie consideration of every working-class 
payer in Victoria, and I .should like to help him to the due apprecia- 
tion of its iiieatiing by the following illustration. ^'Let u.s suppose a 
row of twenty homses occupied by w'orking people of the same class. 
At one end of the scale is a very respectable chihfiesa couple, whose 
circum. stances are much above the average, though they live by the* 
same employment as tlie other.s. At the other end is a worthless 
couple with a Large family of children, who foik one cause or another 
become paupers. ' The effect of the Imarding-out systenf practically is 
that the remaining eighteen families pay their well- to*, do neighbour 
for bringing up the children of their b^ly-disposed neigV^our at a 
gi'eater cost than they can afford for their own.” < 
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about in countiy districts. Here arc a few of the results of 
the supervision admirably “thorough arui adequate” which 
Aliss M'ason lias exercised. 

“ Boarding out haS become so popular a liobhy, and there 
is so inucli disposition to overlook uiiHatisfactory facts, that a 
strong warning is necessary tbr tdie ju'oteciion of cliildren 
(p. 157, Local Government Board Ee])ort for J8«9). 

1 have found some of the Ijest and varrst homes togctlier 
at the same time under the same Committee. This shows 
that what is saf ialhctor^ is due to the kindness of jiarticular 
foster-parents, not to the selection and .supervision of the 
homes by llie Committees.’' In plain words, the hapjiine.ss 
of children for whom the commimity has made itself respon- 
sible depends ujion mere chance. 

“The labouring class do not trust boarding out as a 
system. They regard it on the whole as a means of gain to 
the foster-parents, f find jealou.sy in abiindance, not of the 
children, hut of the fo.sicr- parents wlio have lieen lucky 
enough to olitain the T>aym(*nts. 

“Ond of the best foster- motliers said to me, ‘ I would 
ratlier sec rny own child in her grave than ljoard(;d. out.’ 

“ Untruths about the childreTi’.s sleeping arrangements 
have often lieen told me by foster-parents who have some- 
times deceived the (knnmittee.s in this matter,” and in one 
case “ I saw the woman signal to the boarded-out boy to be 
silent” 

Pci’haps the, most unsatisCactory feature of the wliole is 
the fact that jicrsoms recommend foster-parents out of charity 
to them and as a means of living. One gi-ntleman recom- 
mended a di.sahled coachman and his wife, who received 32.s. 
1 .^ week (besides extras) for eight clitldTen. A clergyman 
recommended an old sclioolmistress. The “ great lady of the 
place” had insisted upon sending children to an unsatis- 
factory home al a means oP providing for her dependants. 

* Thus then the boarding- out system has revealed and 
called into exercise some of the worst faults to which human 
nature -— frc*n greaf ladies to poor widows— -iH^liable. Decep- 
tion, jealousy, greed, neglect of duty by irresponsible Com- 
mittees, ^^effish good-nature, that secret unkindnGs.s wdiicli is 
30 much inore dangerous than open cruelty, in short, all the 
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gvUb wliicli have attended tl)e history of Poor Ijmw relief are 
discovered by one Inspector nourishing in the case of some 
4000 cliildren, or rather of the pe.rcezitage of them that were 
inspected. The repoi't almost carricvs one back to the days 
of 1834. It is no answer to say, even if it were ti ne, tliat a 
conshlerable number of children get better ti’catment than 
they would do at district schools, or for tlie matter of that, 
in the ordinary holies of working people. It is tlie exce],)- 
tions, the very numerous exceptions, of tho.se who are sacri- 
ficed in the lottery for the good of tlfc othm’s lliat constitute 
the cliarge against the State tliat permits it. Every sucli 
ill-treated child has, so to speak, good cause of action against 
its true foster-jiarent, the State itself, wdiicli has delegated 
its duties to irresponsible persons, and in trying to put 
destitute children in a better xiosition than the cliildren of 
parents wdio support them, has only (imled. in the inevitable 
result thus described in the words of the Report (p. 1 (>()). ■ 
“1 do not say that the children were ill-treated or neglected 
in all such cases. I oidy wish to draw attention to tlie 
dangers arising from the fact tliat, according to my* experi- 
ence, the benefit of the children themselves is not always 
the primary object of boarding them out, affid that the great 
majority of the foster -x^rents take them for the sake of 
protit.” 

V. Improved Local Government . — It is at this jioint that the 
direct re.s Lilts of the late Reform Act are heginning to be 
felt, and great changes seen to be imminent. County councils 
are already evStablished, and the restoration of village 
government, that great act of wisdom and justice, is almost 
assured. Again a lurking suspicion is beginning to betray 
itself as to value of* govenimeiit by artificial unhistorie 
districts — that is as independent separately |dected author- 
ities. It is at least certain that government liy districts has 
never flourished anywhere out of England, alid in England 
only as a reaction from tlie old Poor Law, and in default of* 
government by counties and comuiimcs. And it may well 
be that Unionsiare de.stined to go the wa\^ of Hif-idreds, and 
be reta^ined only for siilisidiary })urposes of administration. 

Why should not each county be responsible foitats own 
Poor Relief ? It might be necessary to excej^t certain large 
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towns, which, ejj. Cbnibridge, though not counties them 
selves, are too important <-^ud too distinct troTn rural Unions 
to be associated with them lor Poor Ijaw administration. 
What wmiild be gained lirst of all would be uniformity of 
trea^rnent. dn Oxfordshire, for instance, there is (I hav(i 
not the exact figures) a disparity Ixdween precisely similar 
Unions in the niiinber of panptn's of nearly 100 per (umt. 
]S*ow tliis cannot be right, .and upon tlnr face of It must Ije 
most unfair to the working people or to the ratepayer, or 
more probaldy to botll Therefore tlierc slioiild he counl\^ 
control to ctuTCct mere dilferencos of administration. 

Next, are there to he district coun(a1s elected by popular 
vote, with the power of granting or withlioldiug outdotjr 
I'eJief ? It is as certain as anything can be that this ()iic8tioi) 
would dominate and vitiate all local polities ; and even those 
who, like myself, have the greatest confidence in the common 
sense of working people, might well distrust the elfocts of a 
popular cry, “Vote for ao- and -so and outdoor relief.'’ Of 
course ultimately this, like every other question, must be 
(lecide(? by popular vote, but if it took its place simply 
among a number of otlier (picstions of general county and 
political iuterestf the evils likely to result from direct voting 
upon the subject of poor relief would be mucli diminished. 
It would follow from this that the Unions would contimuj 
to exist only as subdivisions of the county, and would 
be administered by committees of the county council 
chosen from the district, but with i)Owci‘s delegated by the 
cmmty to which they would be rcspomsible. TJiat the active 
administrators of Poor Low should he as far removed us 
possible from actual contact with the voting classes, piu- 
fided the principle of local governnnfnt is steadily adhered 
to, may be J^^t down as almost an axiom of poor law 
management, and the inter])osition of the county seems in 
every way exactly fitted tef fulfil thivs condition. 

VI. Poor Law and GhiiHty Organization . — Upon this 
subject it is only possible to say that upon the wdndo there 
is some pi^gress Towards the still remote ideal when Poor 
Law shall^deal w’ith destitution as such, and charity sliall 
take ihliiaml the improvement of the condition of the work- 
ing poor together with such relief, either supplementing oi 
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8uj)er8eding the. Poor Law, as may by arrangement be allotted 
to it. We may, however, just all^ide to a notalrle instance 
of conrusion between the two systems which is attracting 
attention, and may perhaps lead to useful la-forms. By their 
giutuitous outdoor relief tlie London liospitals are doing 
Poor Law work out of charitable rcsoaia^es, and by voluutary 
agencies. Applies, nts for medical aid virtually plead destitu- 
tion, are taken at' their own word, and relieved without 
further inquiry, the hos})itals, in fact, reproducing for good or 
evil the methods of the moiiasteries^'before Poor Law came 
into existence. As might have been for certain predicted, 
the departure from right principle leads to most unsatisfactory 
results, recalling once more in a mitigated form the vices of 
the old Poor Law. On the one hand medical aid is asked 
for where it is not wanted, or where tlie applicant could 
himself provide it ; on the other it is given in a superficial 
and hasty fashion, witliout gi’atitude on tlie one part or 
personal interest on the other. The subject is full of difficul- 
ties, trivial, however, in comparison with those which Parlia- 
ment faced and overcame in 1834. It is to be hoped that 
the present inquiry will lead to similar good results, but we 
fear the temper of the public mind is not what it was in 
those golden days of scientific reform. 

Upon the whole, however, w-e may look forward to the future 
of Poor Law wuth reasonable confidence that correct jjrinciples 
will prevail. The working people are sure to discover, as 
other classes have done hefiire theiq, that unrestricted relief is, 
if possible, more hurtful to the interests of labour than to those 
of capital, employers, or the community itself. No doubt there 
is much natural dissatisfaction both with the large number 
of paupers together wfi^h the tardy decrease in that numbe*^ 
and also with the condition to which pauper^ are ipso facto 
reduced ; this last temper was shown very clearly in the 
unwise enactment that medical relief should flot temporarily 
disfranchise the person wffio received it. This dissatisfaction 
is itself good, and though it may lead^ to many illusory 
suggestions, yel in the long run men will discovA’ that there 
is no royal road, such as National Insurance or .the like, to 
the extinction of paupeiism, but that it must be doni, if done 
at all, by making work and thrift prelorable to the pauperis ^ 
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life, by gradual improvement in tbe material conditions a^d 
spiritual determinations the lowest sti-ata of tlm working 
classes, and especially by the growth of voluntary combiiuo 
tions for purposes of inutuul help and supprirt. We are not 
without hope that, as the relations lu'twa'en labour and capital 
become better adjusted, and tlie former is sv't more free to 
atljeiid to its own internal interests, the Trades Unions ■will 
lind themselves more and more able to ad as substitutes for 
that other Union wliich has played so significant, S(^ sad, and 
withal so necessary a pJrt in the history of Englisli industry. 
Then, and not till then, Avill the legitimate triuinpli of labour 
be achieved, and its long warlare at last accomplished. 

A disturbing influence may perhaps lie found in the 
growth of socialism, of whose future it is dillicult to make a 
forecast. In connection with this it may, however, lie well 
to clear the mind of oire of the most foolisli fallacies ever 
set agoing, viz. that the Poor Law is its(df socialistic, and 
therefore that Ave need only to advance a little fiirtlier in tliat 
direction. Poor Law is, in fact, the exact antithesis to 
Bocialism, or, more correctly, it acts as a safety \'al ve ex])r('.ssly 
designed to allow tlie forces of competition to A\'oi‘k. at full 
pressure without danger of explosion. Socialism claims for 
each man, qua human, a full share in the common good ; Poor 
Law affords to man, qua destitute, a maintenance under 
conditions loAvering to his humanity and below the average 
of his fellows : there is no abstract reason Avhy sucfalisin may 
not he right if it adlic'-res tp its own methods, but soc/ialism 
working by Poor Luav agencies or mot,ive.s is a contia<liction 
in terms. Still, it must be admitted tliat the democracy are 
not unlikely to he assailed at the imstance of ignorant or 
unscrupulous agitators with the teinp*talion to remedy or 
palliate the iiiciqualities of liie by means of indiscriminate 
relief!. Against this must he set the fact that the knowledge 
what Poor LaW abuses have been and have wrought in the 
past is a strong specific against the recurrence of the same 
* abuses in the futurq. Economical relapses are after all rare 
in the histoi^ of mankind. 


THE END. 
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The books are not intended to inf^erprefc disputed 
points in Acts of Fariiameiit, utw- to refer in detail to 
clauses or sectinns of those Acts ; but to select and 
>sam up tlie saMent features of any branch oflegiisla- 
tion^ so as to place the ordinary citizen in possession 
bf theTpain points of the law. 
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